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IT IS COMMONPLACE 
that the way which leads to philosophic 
understanding is a life-long devotion 
to philosophic work, an effort to as- 
similate what others have discovered, 
the effort of a man to see, to make 
problems his very own. But what I 
have in mind is something more funda- 
mental, something that even precedes 
these things. Such is, I believe, that 
typical human experience, with its pos- 
sibilities and implications, which is en- 
countered at each stage of life and 
which has its importance for philosophic 
thought. 


THE CHILD 


First of all, childhood. It has noth- 
ing to do with philosophy. For philo- 
sophy means, above all, an awareness 
by which man knows what exists and 
feels responsible before the reality of 
things. The child has only to exist, to 
live and to grow. But this experience 
the child undergoes continuously, with 
the totality of his being and with an 
intensity he will never know again. I 
believe that you can always tell 
whether a philosopher has or has not 
had a real true childhood. For during 
childhood he will have made certain 
choices which will manifest themselves 
throughout his whole life. 

There is a certain likelihood in the 


claim that an individual reproduces 
during childhood the different mythical 
epochs of the history of mankind. The 
world of the soul within, of things out- 
side; things that are alive and toys that 
are just things; ceremony and reality; 
imagination and destiny — all meet in 
this childhood existence. It is at this 
stage that you feel the universal kin- 
ship of things, their closeness despite 
differences. It is then that you experi- 
ence that incessant dialogue which 
joins man to the world surrounding 
him. And in all this there is the funda- 
mental mystery of existence; and, if the 
surroundings are not downright stifling, 
there is the voice of God. Everything 
that real educators and poets who un- 
derstand have said about the clairvoy- 
ance of childhood belongs here. These 
experiences belong to the fundamental 
living substrate of a philosophic mind. 
If childhood has not furnished them, 
they will not be discovered later. And if 
these experiences are missing, some- 
thing really important is mussing. 

To this first stage of life belong 
the first experiences of watchfulness 
and sleep, of hunger and eating, of dis- 
tress and well-being, of anxiety and se- 
curity, of accepting and being accepted, 
of the playful and the serious. Likewise, 
experiences which come with these fun- 
damental realities, the most immediate 
human relations: life in the maternal 
womb, birth itself, relations with father 
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and mother, the sharing of life with 
your brothers and sisters — with those 
who evoke in the child a confidence 
based on kinship of blood, but neverthe- 
less bring the experience of “other,” of 
“someone else.” A child experiences all 
this as whole, indivisible, and at the 
same time the rifts which menace this 
wholeness. It is his first dealing with 
the stuff of reality made up of diverse 
men somehow together. 

Do we not have here the funda- 
mental experience on which all thought 
rests? And, likewise, the soil in which 
all philosophy is rooted and grows. 


THE YOUNG MAN 


There comes a time when child- 
hood is over. And it was a time not only 
of naive happiness, but also a mixture 
of pleasure and pain, innocence and 
guilt — characteristics of anything that 
is human. The crisis of puberty an- 
nounces the young man. 

This period of life has its own 
mystery. During this stage of life the 
individual discovers a characteristic of 
existence which he must make his own 
in a most profound and authentic fash- 
ion: the characteristic of the uncondi- 
tional, the absolute. Without this ex- 
perience no philosophic effort will suc- 
ceed. A young man makes this discov- 
ery in discovering the world of ideas, 
the demands of conscience, the broad 
laws of being which condition the de- 
velopment of life and so many other 
things. It is here, if development is 
normal and without deviation, that 
youthful thought acquires a disposition 
which exercises a decisive influence on 
all further effort — a respect before 
the absolute, a confidence in it — faith 
in the authenticity of things and in the 
certitude that one can reach — sorrow 
when confronted with injustice, a 
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singleness of mind that refuses all com- 
promise. 

But later there come restrictions 
and complications, to be sure. But these 
correctives matter little if a thinking 
man has become aware of the absolute: 
of that world beyond attack, full of 
light, supreme, a world essentially re- 
lated to mind and person as being, 
truth, rule and order. A mind that does 
not experience the existence of this 
world is a crippled spirit indeed. It 
would be better that it abandon philo- 
sophy. 

Life itself brings these correctives 
to the representation of the absolute. 
Formerly, the young man was attached 
with predilection to principles. Now he 
learns to see the facts. Formerly, he 
was concerned with programs for a 
whole life-time. Now things appear to 
him just as they are and he begins to 
recognize their claim upon him. There 
was a time when the either/or dilemma 
characterized his thinking. Now he be- 
gins to have viewpoints which soften 
the harsh outline of things, begins to 
pardon and make allowances. And here 
are things of utmost importance for 
philosophic minds: to recognize that 
the absolute in actual existence is not 
cut in simple and abrupt lines but is 
shot through: with contingencies, sur- 
rounded with uncertainties. These 
truths demand that action keep alive 
the rights of the absolute in the midst 
of the relative and seek eternal values 
in a world which changes. 


This experience does not take 
place, however, without serious crises. 
This is a moment when the danger of 
positivism becomes real. You lose the 
deep taste for distinguishing the true 
from the false, good from evil, the just 
from the unjust. In place of a truth 
that is objective, there creeps in a kind 
of subjective authenticity, or the simple 
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love of fact if not outright pragmatism. 
Relative and functional elements break 
down everywhere the clean decisive- 
ness of “yes” and “no” and everything 
loses its ultimate seriousness. In such 
necessity you must appeal to the philo- 
sophic attitude in its most serious as- 
pect. This attitude must assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping alive the order 
of thought and life. To it will fall the 
job of clarifying ambiguities and rees- 
tablishing the clean, hard distinction of 
either/or. It is here, when the very 
nerve of existence is in question that 
the philosophic spirit must stand firm 
in truth, fidelity and courage. Such 
philosophic character is a rare quality 
in the modern world where there has 
been a universal softening of all au- 
thentic values and brute force has in- 
stalled itself. 


THE MATURE MIND 


Life goes on. And the discipline of 
the philosophic mind becomes more ri- 
gorous. Understood of course, that this 
mind remains faithful to what it pre- 
tends to be, does not follow the line of 
least resistance. Nor can it be content 
to repeat the commonplaces; still less, 
simply repeat what others have said 
instead of thinking for itself. 

Man has now reached maturity. 
He accepts responsibilities toward 
truth, not only his own but those of 
others. Upon him rests the burden of 
philosophizing daily. It is a strange 
kind of responsibility. For philosophy 
itself has something of the uncommon 
about it. Plato taught us that philo- 
sophy is an activity that awakens in us 
the most subtle images, ideas clothed 
with both power and delight. Often- 
times it is so. Every philosopher has 
known hours during which truth and 
the meaning of things have shone forth 





more brilliantly than their Platonic 
symbol, the sun. And yet as a general 
rule, philosophy means research and 
work, oftentimes burdens and obstacles, 
weariness and little satisfaction fre- 
quently. 

There now comes a menace more 
serious than factual contingencies: 
things lose their meaning. This accom- 
panies the weariness which takes over 
at this stage of life. Responsibilities and 
obligations become oppressive because 
they have lost their newness and crea- 
tive verve. Duty alone pushes you on. A 
man has too much to do, too much to 
answer for, and still must stick to his 
work. Long since his relations with 
men have lost their freshness and he 
can now count only upon strength of 
character. 


Thoughts have become banal. 
Words have lost their power to make 
the heart beat faster. To speak, to 
listen, to write, to read — you ask 
yourself if it is all worthwhile, if truth 
which occupies the philosopher really 
exists. Are you justified in speaking of 
truth at all, do human things have a 
meaning, is not everything just routine 
and horribly melancholy? Here the 
temptation of skepticism is real. This is 
the attitude to which Montaigne in his 
Essays has given classical expression: 
“What do I know?” Not just, “I know 
nothing.” Then the answer would be, 
“Learn something.” But indeed, “What 
do I know?” Do I know anything at 
all? Is there really anything but ignor- 
ance and uncertainty? Can you really 
make a judgment? Is there anything 
that corresponds to my sense-experi- 
ence? In one way or the other every 
philosopher must undergo such experi- 
ences. And they are felt the more keen- 
ly as he himself meets personal dis- 
appointments, failures, cares and mis- 
fortunes. And who can escape com- 
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pletely these sad visitors? But all this 
is itself educative. The possibility of 
destroying the true meaning of things 
is inherent in human existence. Many 
things end up by being meaningless, or 
at least do not stir our own hearts. 


THE ULTIMATE TASK 


There is now a task beyond the 
simple adult obligation of recognizing 
the absolute in the relative. Here is a 
moment when you are called upon to 
cling to this sense of the absolute when 
things seem to collapse from within, 
when the very meaning of things seems 
to give way. And no philosophy is firm 
which has not withstood such peril. 

If the philosopher remains honest 
and does not minimize this problem, if 
he keeps faith with the truth of being 
despite all difficulties, he then enters 
into the most profound areas of exist- 
ence. Illusions fall away and the truly 
real emerges. But this does not mean 
that every problem is solved or becomes 
easy. Perhaps even the contrary. Every- 
thing takes on the air of an enigma. 
There is no longer question of particu- 
lar problems but of the general char- 
acter of things. You have noted this 
thing is so because another thing is 
such and such, and this latter is like- 
wise related to its own presuppositions. 
You have indeed encountered some- 
thing, but nothing really stupendous. 
Perhaps, however, what you have man- 
aged to say came from the hidden 
depths. 

Existence now takes on the char- 
acter, we might say, of the still-life in 
Cézanne. There is a table. Upon the 
table, a plate. Upon the plate, some 
apples. Nothing else. Everything is 
there, clear and evident. Nothing left 
to ask nor to answer. And yet, mystery 
everywhere. There is more in these 
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things than meets the eye: more than 
the simple individuality of each thing. 
You begin to think that the mystery is 
in the clarity. It has that depth which 
being must lay claim to if it is more 
than a mere trap or illusion. It might 
even be that mystery is the very stuff 
of being: thing, events, everything that 
happens, and which we call “life.” 

Here the philosopher’s experiences 
are personal. There are times in the 
evening when he is in his study, his 
books all about him, read and reread a 
hundred times. There is the furniture, 
the pictures on the wall, the statues on 
the table. Of a sudden all these lose 
their familiarity, seem odd, far away 
and oppressive. It is then that the 
thought comes: How strange that you 
are seated in this room this evening, 
that you are you and that you continue 
doing what each day asks of you. That 
you are simply there! What is behind 
it all? And words like those of Prospero 
in The Tempest of Shakespeare come 
to life: 


We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our 
little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. (IV, 1) 


But still that is not true. Not dreams! 
Not a nightmare crossing our sleep. 
Rather a mystery which you feel is a 
signal that reality itself sends out to us. 


It would be a sorry kind of philo- 
sopher who would try to reason away 
these mysterious vibrations of exist- 
ence. On the contrary, a real philo- 
sopher will more and more sense these 
movements of existence clearly, as solid 
and firm. And if this happens he will 
find that something has changed — 
he is at home with the mystery. And 
the mystery will manifest itself as the 
very stuff of creation as it came forth 
from the freedom of God. 
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In such an atmosphere all the ar- 
ticles of faith — the Word of God, cre- 
ation, grace, providence, personal and 
eternal glory — take on a new meaning 
and depth. 


BEYOND PHILOSOPHY 


There is still one final experience 
— death. But death is not a part of 
any philosophy. At times life comes 
very close to death as in a great dan- 
ger or at the death of a friend. Still 
this is not real, one’s own death. Who- 
ever experiences real death is no longer 
philosophizing but giving an account of 
all philosophy to the Lord of truth. 

However, the actual approach to 
death is a philosophic attitude. And this 


approach is important if it means more 
than the mere possibility of death 
which is inherent in the gushing stream 
of life itself. It can take on personal 
significance. It makes a lot of differ- 
ence whether you face up to death or 
try to wave it aside or talk it away. 
You may see death as the road to real- 
ity or as the end of everything. If you 
are a Christian, any protest against 
ceath will yield to its acceptance as 
atonement for the sins of life. If not, 
you may consider yourself a victim of 
death, and succumb in anxiety or bleak 
resignation to the inevitable. However 
it may be, our attitude toward death 
influences our understanding of exist- 
ence. As a matter of fact, it is alto- 
gether decisive. 


ie | Source: DIE LEBENSALTER UND DIE PHILOSOPHIE, a conference 
given by Monsignor Guardini at the University of Munich on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday in 1955. The talk is presented 
just as given with the exception of a few brief introductory remarks 
related to a series of lectures on Christian morality which Monsignor 
Guardini was presenting at that time. It was privately printed by the 
Werkbund Verlag and will soon be published with two other essays in 
a volume entitled DIE LEBENSALTER, IHRE ETHISCHE UND 
PADAGOGISCHE BEDEUTUNG by the Werkbund Verlag, Wiirz- 


burg. 


Presentation: Edwin G. Kaiser, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 


Indiana. 
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4 !STORY takes for granted that 


its subject matter has unity, that 
it is something abiding down through 
the years. The history of philosophy, 
then, implies the existence of some 
philosophical reality which can be set 
off from the rest of reality, which is at 
least relatively free to pursue its own 
career from one age to the next. People 
do in fact usually assume that philo- 
sophy is one human activity among 
others, like literature or mathematics 
or farming. The exercise of this activi- 
ty is marked out in the course of time 
by a collection of works and men, sys- 
tems and doctrines. It is up to the his- 
torian to arrange all this according to 
sound and intelligible perspectives. 
Philosophy is the common denominator 
for a whole group of persons and docu- 
ments that we can neatly pigeonhole 
according to centuries and ideas. 


THE ROOTS 


The trouble is, no matter how 
much such methods seem a matter of 
course to the cultured person today, 
they are in fact the outcome of one 
particular philosophy which has large- 
ly fallen into disrepute by now, but 
certain themes of which crept into the 
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intellectual mores of the 19th century. 
The idea of a spiritual reality in inde- 
pendent development hallows the tri- 
umph of Hegel — to the very extent 
that we have forgotten that it is He- 
gel to whom we owe the idea . . . With 
complete equanimity he assures us that 
“the history of philosophy reveals, 
among apparently divergent philoso- 
phies, only one philosophy at different 
degrees of development; the particular 
principles which are at the base of one 
system are simply the ramifications of 
one and the same totality. The latest 
philosophy is the result of all preceding 
ones and consequently must contain the 
principles of all the others; if it is truly 
a philosophy, it must be the most de- 
veloped, the richest, the most con- 
crete.” One philosophy only — the last 
one on the scene, namely, Hegel’s. But 
it must be last absolutely. 


AFTER HEGEL 


Sad to say, the last word in these 
matters is never more than provisory. 
Philosophical time would not listen to 
reason, any more than historical time 
would work definitively for Napoleon 
or for the king of Prussia. Hegel’s 
brightest followers immediately wanted 
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to forge ahead of their master, either 
on his right or on his left. The impe- 
rialism of the system which, cannibal- 
wise, claimed to absorb and direct all 
preceding philosophies itself falls prey 
to hungry man-eaters whom it had 
suckled at the breast. The philosopher 
is a wolf for the philosopher. The les- 
son from this carnage is clear: such 
pompous claims should be thrown out of 
court. Truth belongs exclusively to no 
one. 

But perhaps truth is given to every 
one in a certain measure. Hence we 
have, in the post-Hegelian period, the 
history of philosophy. We might des- 
cribe it as anchored both in disillusion- 
ment and in a more modest and effec- 
tive humanism. The philosophical prob- 
lem cannot be settled once and for all. 
It admits of temporary and successive 
solutions, with even the strangest ones 
having a measure of truth. The history 
of philosophy, then, appears as the 
treasure-house of slowly accumulated 
wisdom. The historian’s ambition is re- 
stricted to determining the testimony 
of each man, to restoring what he said, 
what he wanted to say. Thus is born 
objective history. 


THE PERILS OF HISTORY 


But “objective history” is by no 
means free of bias. The particular pit- 
falls we face seem to be the following: 

— the error of final judgment: the 
historian, a dogmatic philosopher, 
thinks he has arrived and so passes 
judgment on his predecessors. His own 
system is his warrant for carrying on 
like a teacher passing out prizes at the 
close of school. Philosophy’s triumph 
is history’s downfall; the present stifles 
the past. 

— the skeptical error: at the op- 
posite pole from dogmatic cock-sure- 





ness we have exacting criticism. It 
calls attention to the variety of human 
assertions in order to refute one by the 
other .... 

— the eclectic error: derives from 
the skeptical error by a simple change 
of sign. The same analytical method is 
now used, not to reject all doctrines, 
but to build up a new one in crazy- 
quilt fashion... . 

— the hagiographical error: cor- 
responds to an all-out adoption of some 
bygone system which is assumed to 
have covered the whole field of thought 
once and for all. A kind of inferiority 
complex lays hold of the historian 
when he is face to face with the Great 
Men of the Past... . 

— the positivist error: a reac- 
tion against so many manifest aber- 
rations. It consists in the idea that one 
can work out a history of philosophy 
without bias or presupposition, which 
will make room for the facts only — 
the texts, all the texts, nothing but the 
texts, according to the rule Fustel de 
Coulanges gave for history. .. . But the 
difficulties involved in such an effort 
are obvious. A doctrine put together in 
this way amounts to a sort of dust 
cloud behind which the whole thing 
vanishes. The apparent unity turns out 
to be riddled with inconsistencies; the 
philosopher’s careful blueprints do not 
stand up under examination. The in- 
ternal. unity of the systems is split by 
lacunae and contradictions. 


AN OVERDUE REVOLUTION 


If these reflections are valid, the 
history of philosophy would seem to be 
a bootless venture. But there is a good 
chance that an insoluble problem is a 
problem badly put. It is the question it- 
self which must be called into question. 
We can then see without too much dif- 
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ficulty that the absurdities thus 
brought to light stem from the epis- 
temological lag of the history of philo- 
sophy with reference to history. Today 
philosophy is about to perform, in the 
awareness of its past, a Copernican re- 
volution similar to the one generally 
taking place among the human 
sciences .... 


THE PERSONAL PHILOSOPHER 


The domain of the arts could shed 
some light on our problem. Like the 
philosopher, the great artist is a person 
who, within the perspective of his par- 
ticular technique, shows a gift for cos- 
mic evocation. He steps in to transform 
the meaning of his environment. Pre- 
suming a certain state of receptiveness, 
he effects a change which renews lin- 
guistic or plastic values and thereby 
also renews the feelings of his contem- 
poraries. After Botticelli or Poussin, 
after Racine or Bach, after Mozart, 
Goethe, Cézanne, Rodin, Debussy, Bal- 
zac or Dostoevski, the world takes on 
a new look. . . . The creation of each 
great artist extends to the entire uni- 
verse. The world of Van Gogh excludes 
that of Gaugin, but they were never- 
theless comrades and friends. The 
world of each artist claims totality for 
itself, and we are aware that their 
claims are not groundless. We have to 
accept each one with respect and with 
grateful admiration for the new dimen- 
sions they open up to human sensibility. 

Before revealing its meaning, the 
artist surrenders himself to the world. 
The philosopher likewise is not free to 
establish the spiritual universe himself. 
The meanings he discovers are not his 
private property. They are not the con- 
secration of some eternal formula which 
would dismiss the human world. Rather, 
they are all the expression of a fun- 
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damental situation: they bespeak a rela- 
tion of the thinking person to his total 
environment. They point out the truth 
of this situation, just as a work of art 
reveals the truth of one man and one 
moment of the world .... 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S JOB 


These reflections perhaps show us 
a way out of the contradictions that 
beset any unduly pretentious history of 
philosophy. The historian must give up 
the idea of being an infallible pope with 
fancied objectivity, a referee and liqui- 
dator of the past. He remains the use- 
ful and modest servant of philosophy. 
His job is to see to it that one genera- 
tion is put in touch with another. He 
serves his contemporaries by tutoring 
them in the great philosophers of the 
past, for new thinkers must be drilled 
and trained in the company of Plato 
and Descartes and Kant, just as the 
most modern musicians are drilled in 
Bach and Mozart. The objectivity of the 
historian comes down to an elementary 
duty of complete information, of fidel- 
ity to texts, of seeking out sources and 
influences. But in order to be accessible 
to the intellectual sensibility of the pre- 
sent day, this mass of learning must 
be arranged and worked over in the 
language of the new period... . 

In short, we must admit that we do 
not know what the past holds in store 
for us in the future. As long as philo- 
sophy has not completed its career, it 
retains the sovereign right of classify- 
ing its records afresh, of recalling by- 
gone times in the light of current pre- 
occupations. History has a sort of echo 
effect. Current reverberations qualify 
or disqualify certain of the inexhaust- 
ible aspects of past reality. But history 
can in fact never do it justice as a 
whole, for the past is not like some da- 

















tum that can be exhaustively analyzed. 
Just as the world of perception, the 
scene of every particular perception, 
will not allow of any perception of the 
whole, so also the reality of the past 
rises above all our efforts to abridge it. 
It does not belong to the world of enu- 
meration and inventory, it discloses it- 
self only in a relation of existence with- 
in a certain spiritual horizon. 

It seems absolutely essential, then, 
to forego the preconceived idea, origin- 
ating with Hegel, of a unitary history 
of philosophy which would stand out 
like a vast theodicy of reason. An in- 
definite plurality of intelligible perspec- 
tives stands open before us in the un- 
fulfilled mass of the available past. 
Each of these perspectives, in order to 
do justice to one aspect of the past, 
leaves the others in darkness. Our cur- 
rent histories, usually put under the in- 
vocation of intellect, carry on the 
Aufklaerung mentality. They neglect 
those aspects of philosophical traditions 
which are deviant, even though these 
are continually raising their heads 
throughout history: gnosis, occultism, 
illuminism, spiritism, etc. A secular or 
neutral history, practicing separation 
of reason and revelation, will as a mat- 
ter of principle give only a minor im- 
portance to religious elements, even 
though these have often had a deter- 
mining influence in the formation of 
outstanding thinkers. Conversely, an 


historian taken up with religious spirit- 
uality will neglect the contributions of 
science and independent reflection. 
More generally yet, western wrong- 
headedness warps all our European his- 
tories of philosophy and makes us 
strangers to oriental values... . 


THE RESULT 


The history of philosophy offers 
for the philosopher’s meditation a privi- 
leged domain, as long as it remains a 
place for finding others and finding 
gratitude — which is one of the noblest 
dialogues of mankind with itself. Here 
it is that a vicarious philosophical ex- 
perience proves possible, a trial-and-er- 
ror method carried on from one age to 
the next according to the varying 
meanings of truth as presented by the 
great thinkers. On the surface, each of 
them is vindicating himself against the 
others, and is perhaps priding himself, 
by being cut off from the others, on 
mastering an indivisible truth. But the 
meaning of reality is the work of all 
of them. That is the proper message of 
the historian of philosophy, who always 
steps in to call them back to order and 
to peace in mutual understanding. It is 
not good that the philosopher should 
be alone. And in fact no one is alone in 
the world except through an illusion of 
pride — that is to say, through error. 


ie | Source: ARCHIVIO DI FILISOFIA. I-1954, pp. 65-90. “Vocation de l'histoire 


de philosophie.” 


Presentation: Francis Sullivan, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 


Ohio. 
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THE CHARACTER OF 
KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY 


PIERRE 


MESNARD . e 7 . 








NY INVESTIGATION OF 
the thought of Kierkegaard, be- 
cause of its dynamic and individual 
character, presents extraordinary prob- 
lems and difficulties. Kierkegaard him- 
self, by his peculiar use of chronology, 
method, and dialectics, discourages cri- 
ticism and objective analysis. To him 
you cannot apply the usual norms of 
ideological history, which defines a doc- 
trine by its starting point and its goal. 
Kierkegaard simply refuses to be “a 
paragraph” in an account of successive 
systems. And should we try to charac- 
terize his doctrine by internal balance 
and mutual relation of parts, the 
author reminds us again that he is not 
building a system, however unique. 
Finally, if we forget abstractions and 
look to his creative personality as re- 
flected in his literary work we meet 
the greatest obstacles of all. For the 
great number of characters, the dis- 
crepancies, the romantic game of mir- 
rors and the “Pirandellian” disguise — 
all conspire to put the real subject be- 
yond reach. The biggest blunder of all 
would be to look for the substance of 
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Kierkegaard’s thought in the notes 
which make up the Journals. You find 
there only a shadow of the pathological 
cast over the normal. And the gen- 
uineness of this projection is far from 
incontestable. Nevertheless, this shadow 
is of interest for it points up the diffi- 
culty, made worse by unhappy circum- 
stances, which the author had in dis- 
covering a line of thought that would 
promote spiritual development. Such 
a line of thought for Kierkegaard is 
philosophy. 


AN EXISTENTIAL DIALECTIC 


We do not think that recalling the 
date of his birth and death and com- 
paring his thought with what nurtured 
it reduces Kierkegaard to the state of 
a “paragraph.” Nor do we feel that we 
are lost in psychologism if we look be- 
neath his imagery to the silence and 
reserve of the author, to the tangle of 
complexes dominating his existence 
and supplying the framework for his 
thought. 





This living framework, however, 
is more coherent than some would 
think. “The father of existentialism” 
not only appears to be a philosopher. 
He is a philosopher in a more clear and 
authentic way than the littérateurs 
who present him to us. For even 
though you are born at the time of 
Hegel and nurtured by Hegel, you can 
refuse to become a mere “card in a 
deck.” You can even declare yourself 
anti-Hegelian — and be such — so that 
such negation need imply no secret par- 
ticipation at all. Yet it would not fol- 
low, for all that, that you exclude your- 
self from the field of philosophy. We 
do not question the right of the anti- 
Cartesians to use a method, even 
though such a method be entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Descartes. Why, 
therefore, should anti-Hegelians be de- 
nied the use of dialectic, unless it, be 
the dialectic of Hegel. 


Now this is exactly the case with 
Kierkegaard. From his first work to 
the very last, his method is an existen- 
tial dialectic opposed to the conceptual 
dialectic of Hegel. His ambition was to 
draw from his own individual exper- 
ience, as “poet of the religious,”’ incen- 
tives to spiritual development. And then, 
to characterize the steps of this de- 
velopment in such fashion that to re- 
main on one of the preliminary stages 
would be a betrayal of the most pro- 
found possibilities of one’s own soul. 


A TRUE PHILOSOPHY 


Such procedure is surely philo- 
sophical. It sets up between types, 
stages, or levels, necessary dialectical 
relations. Relations, moreover, that are 
unavoidable for anyone who admits the 
dynamic reality of values. This dialectic 
is so sound that, in the name of logic 


and doctrine, it often condemns the 
pitiful historical realizations of its own 
author. And the philosophy in question 
is a philosophy of existence. The dialec- 
tical moments correspond to just so 
many notions of existence, doctrines al- 
ready known — romanticism, natural- 
ism, Christianity. Further, they corres- 
pond to personal experience of these 
values — the romantic-in-me, the 
Christian-in-me. Finally, as a whole, 
they propose themselves as a norm. 
What we have is a rational method of 
making use of these values for our own 
spiritual development. For the rest, God 
will provide! 


This doctrine makes certain de- 
mands. We must check the runner’s 
point of departure, then the attraction 
of each level in relation to the preced- 
ing one. Finally, if the author has a 
right to speak at all, he must possess 
not only a certain abstract sense of spir- 
itual development, but must have un- 
dergone a struggle in his own life real- 
izing the dialectic he proposes. Kierke- 
gaard has supplied such justification 
several times over in small works writ- 
ten just for this purpose. It was suffi- 
cient for the Journals to characterize 
difficulties already solved. The Post- 
script, on the other hand, gives us the 
most complete idea of the relation be- 
tween the spheres of existence already 
in evidence in Hither/Or and Stages on 
Life’s Way. The image of a curve (cf. 
Le Vrai visage de Kierkegaard) can 
characterize the spiritual voyage which 
Kierkegaard made in view of his doc- 
trine. And the philosophy of existence 
as thought of by this great Danish 
thinker has no other purpose than to 
help us, with the grace of God, to con- 
struct a similar or better curve. 
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THE THESIS ON IRONY 


It is too bad that Kierkegaard’s 
thesis on Irony is not better known, for 
it contains in embryo his entire doc- 
trine. And his presentation of romantic 
irony is a fine tableau of the history 
of ideas. Kant is most responsible for 
this. In affirming the non-substantial 
character of representations and the 
synthetic activity of understanding, 
Kant opened the door to Fichte’s pure 
affirmation of the creative power of 
the subject. The romanticists developed 
this doctrine in the direction of the 
imagination. This is called constructive 
Irony. However, its end is defeat. It 
ends in an esthetic defeat with a 
poetry and theater without structure, 
and in a practical defeat with the im- 
morality of the Lucinde of Schlegel. It 
leads to philosophic defeat with the te- 
dious experience of Solger, precursor 
of the existentialism of Sartre, whose 
whole dialectic tends only toward “an 
annihilation of nothingness itself’? and 
a confirmation of pantheism’s dismis- 
sal of personality. 

But just as Cartesian metaphysics 
was already there behind the exercise 
of the methodic doubt, the constructive 
dialectic of Kierkegaard was already 
sketched behind his criticism of ro- 
mantic Irony. The term “reality,” com- 
ing from the lips of Schelling, stirred 
up great enthusiasm in the heart of 
Kierkegaard. But the nieaning of “real- 
ity” was already clear: “either a given 
fact which cannot be avoided, or a duty 
which must be fulfilled.” In an effort 
to give to the self an arbitrary free- 
dom, Irony destroys any difference be- 
tween the imaginary and the real, be- 
tween Poetry and Truth. In contrast 
to the romantic juggling of facts, Kier- 
kegaard opposes Hegel’s understanding 
of the historical past as implicitly 
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contained in the subsisting fact. For 
him this is an important advancement 
over romanticism. There remains only 
the definition of this reality on a level 
where it will escape the mechanical 
rhythms of historical development. 


FROM ROMANTICISM TO DUTY 


Here the second criticism of ro- 
manticism reveals its  fruitfulness: 
“Reality also presents itself to the in- 
dividual as a duty demanding fulfill- 
ment.” Confronted with the disordered 
freedom of poetic existence Kierke- 
gaard makes every effort to restore 
what he will later call the seriousness 
of ethics. The provisional expression of 
this seriousness is undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from Kant, but it depends also, 
more than is ordinarily thought, on the 
most classical themes of Greek philo- 
sophy. Greek thought is a most solid 
starting point for counter-attacking ro- 
manticism. For no one doubts that 
what romanticism seeks in the name of 
poetic existence was attained by the 
Greeks, organized, however, around an 
ethical structure which gave it its 
value. ‘‘Whoever becomes a poet in the 
sense in which the Greeks understood 
this word, recognizes at once that a 
duty is assigned to him.” The romanti- 
cists, on the other hand, confusing the 
possible and the real, never meet “the 
concrete rock of ethics or of morality.” 
But this does not mean that their ideal 
is impossible to realize. (“I sincerely 
wish that the realization of these suc- 
cessive states of soul corresponded to 
an authentic experience’). The fact is 
that such experiences are of no use in 
building a personality worthy of the 
name. Kierkegaard saw clearly that 
such a use of the imagination could 
break up the unity of the rational agent 
and ultimately allow “the dream to 
carry the day.” 





In opposition to this artificial ex- 
perience, the Danish thinker appeals 
twice to Christian reality. In this 
Christian reality you will find, in the 
first place, a source of moral action. 
This is “the goal which the pious 
Christian sets before himself when he 
considers life as a training, as an edu- 
cation which will not make of him a 
different being from what he was at 
the outset, but develops the seeds of 
life which God has implanted in his 
heart. In this way the Christian is 
aware of his reality before God.” 


Yet, this moral effort is not op- 
posed to meeting privileged instants 
where the Christian receives more sub- 
stantial spiritual communication than 
in all the fine moments of poetic exist- 
ence. “An earnest Christian is the first 
to be aware of the fact that there exist 
privileged moments in which he ex- 
periences the reality of the Christian 
life deeply and intensely. But even out- 
side of these moments, he is more than 
just pagan.” As Cartesian science is an 
effort toward a rational coordination of 
related but discontinuous intuitions, so 
ethics, as Kierkegaard says in the 
thesis on Irony, is the realization of a 
life which is reasonable and advances 
in the light of the Christian ideal. It 
is just certain privileged encounters 
with this ideal that extend its benefits 
over an entire existence. Respecting 
the romantic context in which he dis- 
covered these truths, Kierkegaard uses 
esthetic terms to describe the process 
which reconciles the respect for facts 
and the fulfillment of duty: “This ar- 
tistic seriousness comes to the help of 
the divine when, in silent recollection, a 
man at last hears the voice of his own 
deep originality and discovers the law 
of his own initiative. Then he is able to 
put these at the disposition of the em- 
pirical self. Then he can realize his 


entire individuality in the most har- 
monious fashion, like a plastic thing 
conforming to its essential type.” 

The purpose of the philosopher has 
never been more clearly defined in all 
the works of Kierkegaard. Theoretical- 
ly, it amounts to defining a mode of 
existence which can harmoniously ex- 
press all the values within his reach. 
Practically, it is a matter of urging him 
on toward the realization of this ideal. 

A hint of the dialectic is also pre- 
sent in the refutation of executive 
Irony and the return to contemplative 
Irony. But the criticism of romantic 
Irony has already defined the esthetic 
stage and made us feel the need for 
going beyond it. A certain Christian 
universe already shows itself for our 
approval. The difference between the 
ethical and the religious is not yet 
necessary. But we are launched and the 
new dialectic is already polishing its 
weapons. 


DEEPENING OF METHOD 


Kierkegaard’s thought, outlined in 
the thesis on Irony, develops more and 
more in the works that follow. The 
over-all content of these works is so 
clear that there is nothing original in 
calling it “A Philosophy of the Stages 
of Existence” with dialectical progress 
under the guise of choice or leap as its 
key-notion. 

Either/Or shows the tragic im- 
portance of choice. The essential prob- 
lem of this work is obviously the neces- 
sity for Kierkegaard to justify himself 
before Regina, before himself, and be- 
fore God. And justification is always 
more or less introspective. In final 
analysis it is the discovery of the nou- 
menal self, which alone has the right 
to rule, under the indecisive and fickle 
empirical self. And this noumenal self 
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is seen in relation to the religious. The 
breaking of the engagement with Re- 
gina underlines the essential condition 
for all spiritual development, the su- 
preme obligation. Kierkegaard’s deci- 
sion is equal to a refusal of the world 
of fact in favor of a more lofty, de- 
manding and extraordinary possibility. 
This is his dialectical interpretation of 
whatever is left behind or transcended. 
And the end of the whole work seems 
to be to force such a decision upon Re- 
gina herself. Either she accepts the 
breaking of the engagement on the ser- 
ious level where Kierkegaard believed 
her to live, or else she sees in Kierke- 
gaard only the impudent esthete of The 
Seducer’s Diary 


DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT 


Silhouetted against this personal 
background is the typological problem. 
There is the necessity of organizing 
existence according to some unity. On 
this esthetic stage desire is the funda- 
mental principle and Don Juan the rep- 
resentative hero. But this esthetic state 
is definitely untenable just because de- 
sire is fulfilled in a moment and cannot 
fill up the whole of human existence. 

The dialectical necessity of aban- 
doning the esthetic stage is evident 
even on a competitive level. The esthe- 
tic superiority of marriage forces you 
to leap to the plane made famous by 
Judge William, that hero of conjugal 
life. Marriage satisfies the intrinsic de- 
mands of the dialectic. Choice is fol- 
lowed by integration into real life, an 
integration which expresses obedience 
to duty. Here is an answer to the spirit- 
ual yearning which must rule our whole 
existence. 

Either/Or ends on an optimistic 
note favorable to the ethical stage. The 
next volume of the synthesis, Stages on 
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Life’s Way, dispels this illusion. The 
promise made in marriage to be faith- 
ful to the choice of man’s first love 
can be kept only with the help of God. 
Humanism settles nothing definitely, 
even between spouses of good will. How- 
ever, whatever is said of marriage from 
the religious angle loses its universality. 
There is no religious calling that is not 
personal. 

At this crucial point the irresistible 
influence of God makes its appearance. 
You see the need for God’s help if 
man is to realize himself. The “divine” 
foreshadowed in the thesis on Irony 
comes forth here in its true light. In 
the light of this “divine” you scan the 
many levels of the religious stage it- 
self, accept the dialectic of deepening 
for your own law. To purify your will 
you must go beyond the ethical and 
what is ordinarily called religion. You 
discover the delightful absurdity of the 
folly of the cross, acquire a keen sense 
of your personal unworthiness. Through 
suffering and shame you open your soul 
to the grace that is more and more 
necessary for leaps across these dizzy 
heights. 

The “old man” protests in vain 
against this law of spiritual develop- 
ment. It is taken up in the religious 
works where existential notions are 
more and more numerous. Some such 
notions as dread and despair furnish a 
kind of justification for an atypical de- 
velopment while others like irony and 
humor are like vantage points along 
the way. But the advance toward God 
is always protected from prying eyes 
and social slavery. 


THE PARADOX 


And still for all this the fact re- 
mains that Kierkegaard is not a saint. 
The further he progresses in describ- 
ing the Christian’s itinerary, the more 











he experiences the tension between the 
demands of the law and the insuffi- 
ciency of the believer’s will. And 
though he himself remains trapped by 
flesh and blood in spite of himself, this 
does not keep Kierkegaard the philo- 
sopher from noting most carefully the 
call of supreme values. Louis Lavelle, 
summing up the efforts of this great 
Danish philosopher, underlines this 


paradox in unforgettable words: 
“. . . born of a spiritual ambition be- 
yond all measure, an ambition associ- 
ated with a sense of spiritual misery 
in which he delighted even while trying 
to free himself from it.” This phrase 
can well serve as an introduction to a 
study of the religious thought of Kier- 
kegaard and as a conclusion to an ac- 
count of his philosophy. 


fa Source: REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. 
1955, No. 4, pp. 393-403. “Comment définir la philosophie de Kierke- 


gaard ?” 


Presentation: Franklin J. Monnin, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
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F MANY APPROACHES 

to truth two in particular are re- 
lated by a kind of polarity. You can 
begin with the notion of wonder, with 
the experience of discovery. And here 
truth is spoken of as process. Or you 
can see truth as what you discover. 
Here truth is form, an accomplished 


fact. This approach investigates form, 
going from the farthest horizons sug- 
gested by its contour to its very center 
of reference, tying together all its 
structural elements. Its final task is ex- 
haustive understanding by describing 
the field of force between the center 
and the outermost circumference. 
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So great is the tension between 
these two points of view that they seem 
to exclude one another. If truth must 
always be a fresh discovery, a growth 
ever stirring, it can never crystallize 
into a communicable system. Truth be- 
comes the responsibility of man’s own 
perceptive power to the exclusion of 
the understanding whose function is 
simply to take hold of what is. On the 
other hand, truth as form and final 
product seems to have forgotten its 
dynamic origin. 


The dilemma is real. It reflects the 
fundamental experience of truth. For 
what we expect of the true is some- 
thing genuine, reliable and _ stable 
through changing events. But contrari- 
wise, something springs up to warn us 
against a too facile clarity. It leads us 
to mistrust what has been verified in 
long tradition. This countercurrent, 
flowing beneath the general tendency, 
does not lend itself to verbal expres- 
sion. When expressed it seems false. 
The ineffable is its home. But there it 
maintains persistently that it is right 
against all premature certitude. It 
keeps us from giving to the stable ele- 
ment in truth exclusive validity or even 
preference. 


The situation seems to be this: if 
truth is thought of exclusively as a 
discovery taking place, it succumbs to 
actualism. If it is identified with a 
closed doctrinal structure, then the sys- 
tem is the winner. And with it its boon 
companion, logical dogmatism. And 
nevertheless it is facts themselves 
which put such a division and tension 
at the very heart of human truth. 


SEPARATE STARTING POINTS 


Truth thought of as an act of dis- 
covery looks to the good, whose es- 
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sence manifests iteself in ever new self- 
communications, the diffusivum sui ip- 
sius. At the peak of the Platonic firma- 
ment of ideas the good appears as the 
radiant sun which gives everything its 
being and intelligibility, in the world of 
ideas and in the world of phenomena. 
For Plato it is identified with the no- 
tion of God. It is toward this divine 
good that thought moves when it seeks 
the dynamic source of truth. This in- 
terpretation of truth reaches its outer 
horizon, the _ theological limit of 
thought, with the idea “greater than 
which nothing can be thought.” 


As to the prototype for truth as an 
accomplished fact, the notion closest 
to that of permanence is one of law. 
From this viewpoint truth is the spirit- 
ual order manifesting itself in natural 
law. From here it is but a short step to 
the objectivation of this ordered struc- 
ture, as we find it in the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas, and to its sublime sym- 
bolization in the Empyreum, which in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy encompasses 
the very highest created spheres. The 
form uniting these images is the idea 
of the cosmos, treated at times as a law 
pervading all things, the primeval pat- 
tern. Or it is seen as a limiting value in 
the direction of the “super-natural,”’ 
the dwelling of God, achieving only in 
this its innate certainty and validity. 
From a formal viewpoint this starting 
point coincides with the notion of being. 
It indicates the philosophic perimeter 
of being, and the idea of strict limit, ac- 
cidental to the theological perimeter, 
here becomes the dominant force. 


The relation between these two 
points of view is one of closest interplay 
and overlapping. A movement of 
thought beginning at either pole does 
not come to rest until it reaches the 
opposite pole and embraces it in the 
framework of its own mode of attack. 








THEY ARE COMPLEMENTARY 


It is surprising how the concept of 
discovery with its groundwork in God 
opens the door to that moment of truth 
which so stubbornly eludes the worldly 
starting point: the individual. “The 
individual is ineffable” is the confession 
of ineptitude of static thinking face to 
face with the undeducible singular. 
But the understanding of truth in dis- 
covery brings to the individual fact an 
incisive approach, the sense of the 
spontaneous, the inaccessible, some- 
thing beyond schematic coordination. 
It points up emphatically the undis- 
coverable proper being of the individual 
whose mode of understanding comes 
only from itself, the miracle of the 
singular and the unrepeatable. 


Indeed this implies limitation, for 
the truth lies not only in individuals. 
Individuation supposes the type, the 
species. It would be blindness to tie 
one’s understanding of truth exclusive- 
ly to the veritas aeterna, which implies 
pure indivisibility and personality. Only 
the mundane point of departure is of 
any help in thinking of God as the un- 
changing One, as the refuge of all per- 
manence, the zenith of all law. Herein 
lies the justification for any world- 
bound and anthropomorphic statement 
concerning Him. For any consideration 
of God without any roots in “this world”’ 
would vanish into the crater of the 
coincidentia oppositorum. The glance 
unshielded by any medium knows only 
this of the mystery of God: “Our God 
is a consuming fire.” 


Here in turn appears the critical 
limit of the conceptual view. For divine 
revelation tells us that our worldly 
images of God must be purged by the 
fire of his truth which fills the empti- 
ness. Whoever refuses this intellectual 
sacrifice, even if intent on divine things, 


remains in the wilderness of worldly 
speculations. For him God is no more 
than the “world-idea” carried to the 
highest pitch. 

All this means not only that the 
two aspects of truth must complement 
one another to escape the extremes of 
actualism and philosophical dogmatism, 
but also that they are inherent in the 
very structure of human knowledge. 
Without their cooperation finite know- 
ledge is impossible. 


THE COUNTENANCE 


But no matter how necessary this 
complementary action, the drive toward 
unity and simplicity of thought always 
leaves an unresolved and disturbing re- 
sidue. In the average way of thinking 
there is a prejudice in favor of the 
static understanding of truth. The 
cleavage in the two functional aspects 
of truth brings with it a decisive broad- 
ening of the intellectual realm. The ex- 
ploratory character of truth ceaselessly 
contests the unifying, equalizing ten- 
dencies of its opponent, and continually 
adds its own building stones in the con- 
struction of the universal system. 

Then when all hope of a unified in- 
terpretation of truth seems lost, what 
was missing returns, in altered guise, 
not in the univocalness of the concept 
but in the unfathomableness of the liv- 
ing image, not as a system but as a 
countenance. Division does not have 
the last word. It only prevents the in- 
ner strongholds of truth from being 
thought out in the manner of a mathe- 
matical or logical conclusion, from 
being subject to the static way of think- 
ing. Its innermost unity of meaning is 
not so easily deduced. It overcomes the 
thinker with that incommunicable sov- 
ereignty and also with that free grac- 
iousness that reveals itself in the count- 
enance. 
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There is duality in every face. 
Countenance is first of all what a man 
radiates, a living manifestation. That 
the study of human types makes such 
little use of physiognomy, as Kret- 
schmer and Jaensch, is only a confir- 
mation of this. For this lack of uniform 
and easily classified type lines comes 
from the overflow of individual expres- 
sion. The typical is evident in the face 
only to the fleeting glance. On closer 
observation it ceremoniously disap- 
pears behind the more intense personal 
stamp. 

But the face conceals as well as re- 
veals. It can cut off communication 
more completely than any other human 
camouflage. The face stiffens into a 
mask which freezes the beholder as in 
the Greek myth of the head of Medusa. 
In the ninth song of the Inferno the 
two wonderers in the beyond, Dante 
and Vergil, reach the infernal city of 
Dis, whose garrison of devils stubborn- 
ly blocks their entry. When the fallen 
spirits cannot shout them into retreat, 
the furies appeur on the fiery pinnacle 
of a tower and threaten to uncover the 
Medusa head, the Gorgo, to petrify the 
unwelcome visitors. The Medusa head 
is the image of the mystery of taciturn- 
ity and withdrawal; the mystery of in- 
iquity, where a state of absolute cold- 
ness holds sway and every communica- 
tion breaks down because love has died 
out. There occurs the paradox that the 
appearance of an image recants the 
meaning of any appearance, the revela- 
tion of itself; hence the masklike hard- 
ness that petrifies the viewer. 


The close of the poem sings of pure 
openness of countenance. Dante has 
entered the full brilliance of the divine 
light, “of that exalted light that is the 
truth.” Though the light does not grow, 
the power of sight becomes more dis- 
cerning until it sees in the deep clear 
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background of the sacred light three 
brightly glowing circles, the symbol of 
the divine Trinity. With this the mysti- 
cally enlightened power of sight is ex- 
hausted. Further help comes from the 
antithesis of the Medusa head, “the 
likeness of a man,” that “held my 
glance spellbound.” In the divinely ex- 
alted image of himself is revealed to 
him the most profound interpretation 
of the light “that is the truth.” Yet the 
deeper the seer is drawn into what he 
sees, the more he is tormented by un- 
certainty as to how that illuminating 
countenance is “founded in the circles.” 
The crucial question, according to Ro- 
mano Guardini, is “how can it be that 
it is not deducible necessity but freely 
willed and accomplished fact that is his- 
tory: the Incarnation of God.’ The so- 
lution is found where the problem pre- 
sents itself: in the brilliant plentitude 
of the divine-man-countenance. Like a 
flash it darts through the questioning 
spirit and carries him to the goal of his 
desire. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF TRUTH 


The experience of truth always be- 
gins with a broadening of the intellect- 
ual horizon. Some part of the field of 
view which previously had been closed 
to every effort at illumination sudden- 
ly gives way, becomes clear and trans- 
parent. The cause, however, is not the 
intellectual pressure exerted on it, how- 
ever important that may be for finite 
knowledge. The closed door cannot be 
forced. The light is a gracious gift. The 
countenance of truth has turned about 
and made this insight possible. 

There is also the other possibility, 
that what had been clear returns to 
shadow. It is actually still there, but it 
has lost contact with the process of 
gracious bestowal. Rigid and deprived 
of their original significance stand the 





facts, recognizable but no longer trans- 
parent. The mind once again can ex- 
perience only the verbal. The counten- 
ance of truth has turned away. 

This means that truth itself has 
two faces. Successful pursuit of truth 
depends upon being able to stand fast 
between its two aspects and accept both 
its coming and its going. The system- 
atizer flees from this tension. To him 
swaying with the tides of truth is in- 
tolerable. He carries his endeavor in 
that direction where he thinks the fav- 
or and disfavor he has experienced has 
its center. With a clairvoyance that 
borders on that of the intimate confi- 
dant, but nevertheless misses complete- 
ly the meaning of the true, he attacks 
the disturbing position, determined to 
master discovery and concealment and 
make his own the primal act of truth. 
He lords it over the incommunicable. 
This is his mistake, and also the fascin- 
ation of his approach. At first sight 
everything seems intact. For the sys- 
tem knows all about the lights and 
shadows of truth, its discovery and con- 
cealment. But it considers them only as 
parts of the system. In no direction is 
truth free, for everything is in the grip 
of the system, disposed and regulated. 

Under this coercion truth loses 
countenance. If concepts without con- 
templation are blind, they become more 
so when their content — truth — is de- 
prived of its innate power to appear. 
And that is what happens in the sys- 
tem. 


WISDOM 


Escape from the fascination of the 
system requires strong ethical restraint, 
and the courage to strike out on the 
hard, long path when the short cuts 
beckon. Above all it takes the patience 
to persevere in the tension of truth that 


is both gratifying and painful, and to 
wait humbly for something you cannot 
compel. 

But these ethical considerations do 
not suffice against the urge toward 
system. The mind must put away once 
and for all the temptation to set itself 
in the center of activity of the true. 
He alone withstands the system who 
gives his mind to truth in such wise 
that the truth will see itself in his 
thinking. This is to seek truth for its 
own sake, not for self. This is wisdom. 

The term wisdom describes not 
only the human but also the objective 
integration of truth. Since it means 
untrammeled fullness of experience and 
of habits of thought, it urges the pre- 
servation of the two opposing aspects 
of truth. Since it designates confirmed 
truth it can, as no other word, be the 
proper term for the connection of uni- 
versal truth to the concrete fact, or, in 
Christian language, to the historical 
fact of Redemption. This corresponds 
to the usage of referring to Christ as 
divine Wisdom. Wisdom is the outstand- 
ing name for that which shines out in 
the countenance of truth. 


TRUTH IS SACRED 


The very mention of truth as 
countenance points to its origin in the 
mystery of the living God. For what is 
not based on the personal has no count- 
enance. Experiencing God, however, 
has a very special quality. God reveals 
and hides Himself because He is the 
Holy One. To experience a holy God 
means to be drawn to Him and at the 
same time to be thrust from Him. 
“What is it that enlightens me and 
strikes my heart without wounding?” 
asks St. Augustine in his Confessions. 
“T shudder and I glow at the same time; 
I shudder in my unlikeness, and I glow 
in my likeness to Him.” (XI, 9) 
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If in the experience of truth there 
are these same tides, it means simply 
that truth moves within the orbit of 
the sacred. Because of its origin in the 
holiness of God the countenance of 
truth can shine forth or turn away. 
For the same reason it shows itself only 
to the reverent. True, an intellectual 
without piety may reap fragments of 
truth, but they will remain fragments 
in his hands, yielding interesting, amaz- 
ing, and often rather dangerous com- 
binations, but never the oneness of 
meaning from which they sprang. 


Truth is personal. Whoever has 
truth before him as a countenance 
must himself have a countenance, must 
be a person. The person opens himself 
to the truth in dialogue, in communica- 
tion between an I and a thou. But he 
also shuts himself off from truth by 
speech. Speech and silence, both can be 
an invitation to truth or to its contrary. 
Both can come from attentive and com- 
municating love, or from the obdurate 
withholding of self. 


Truth blossoms in communication. 
But truth wants more than the “blessed 
futility of the beautiful flower.” It 
wants the fruit. Rather, it is the fruit. 
It is in the midst of those who speak, 
making their conversation possible 
through the free gift of their experi- 
ence with itself, and fulfilling it as a 
guarantee. It is God, the ultimate guar- 


antee of truth Who is also its immediate 
guarantee. Truth gives itself from his 
overflowing goodness. 

For this reason, there remains an 
unbridgeable chasm between intellect- 
ual effort and insight. Insight does not 
follow as a logical consequence from 
premises. It comes over the thinking 
man from above. The spiritual space of 
speech is the place where it alights, dis- 
posable yet indispensable. In view of 
the rank of God in the hierarchy of 
truth we do not say that truth is God 
— but that God is truth. In speech the 
opposite is true. The partners in the 
dialogue do not take possession of 
truth; rather it takes possession of 
them. Begged for but unconstrained, it 
gives itself to them as their own by 
giving body to their verbal exchange. 
What arose from chance beginnings 
and tended toward a casual end is un- 
expectedly gathered up into the ever- 
lasting. Chips of thought fall into units 
of meaning. Opaque series of ideas 
gather into meaningful order. The en- 
tire speech suddenly has a center which 
ties its movements together and di- 
rects them. Now it is no longer the 
“effort of ideas” that speaks the last 
word but the gift from above. He who 
experiences it knows that he is pressed 
into service by truth. His thought be- 
comes a clear mirror in which truth’s 
countenance shines. He is assured of 
truth and has no fear of losing it. 


| Source: WISSENSCHAFT UND WEISHEIT. 1 Heft 1956, pp. 43-55. “Das 
Antlitz der Wahrheit.” 


Presentation: William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
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8 September 1956, pp. 179-180 


This is the substance of the sermon 
which Dr. Hawkins preached in St. 
Marie’s Church, Sheffield, before Cath- 
olic sctentists attending the meeting of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


T WOULD BE old-fashioned to speak 
of a conflict between religion and 


science, at least in the sense of a con- 
flict between the doctrines of religion 
and the theories of the sciences. All 
that sort of controversy belonged to 
the age of Huxley and Wilberforce, 
giants in their day, but somewhat di- 
minished in stature at this distance in 
time. Yet, if we no longer speak of a 
conflict between religion and science, 
it is not so clear that there is no oppo- 
sition between what, for want of a bet- 
ter word, we may call the religious tem- 
perament and the scientific tempera- 
ment. The scientist is trained not to 
assert too much. He must stick as 
closely as possible to the observed 
facts. His generalizations are tentative 
and approximate. He must practice eco- 
nomy in the use of hypothesis. His 
whole theoretical structure, imposing 
and efficacious as it may be, does not 
claim to be more than probable and 
corrigible. The scientist is as willing to 
sacrifice Einstein in some unknown fu- 
ture as he was willing to sacrifice New- 
ton to Einstein in the recent past. 


No wonder, we may reflect, that 
the scientist sometimes looks askance 
at the mental processes of the religious 


by D. J. B. HAWKINS 

man. The believer affirms so much, 
and affirms it so absolutely, and seems 
to care little for the need of critical 
method. The old lady at the back of the 
church, who might appear never to 
have had a thought in her head, is 
quite sure about the answers to ques- 
tions which the scientist is tempted to 
regard as beyond the reach of exact 
formulation, let alone of satisfactory 
solution. In a few centuries, perhaps, 
says the scientist, psychological in- 
quiry and, if he is broad-minded he 
may add, psychical research, may have 
advanced sufficiently far to give us a 
fairly clear notion of the nature and 
powers of the human mind and to en- 
able us to entertain some conception of 
a spiritual world. 


Yes, while we no longer want to 
speak of conflict between religious and 
scientific doctrines, there is much to 
say of the possibility of conflict be- 
tween the religious and the scientific 
temperament. The scientist may so 
easily take it as a slight upon the slow 
and critical methods of science, and 
even upon what may be called scienti- 
fic humility, that the religious man be- 
lieves so much with so little examina- 
tion. The religious man in his turn, 
seeing himself as a pilgrim and a 
stranger in this world of space and 
time, is inclined to think that the pur- 
suits of the scientist savour of an un- 
due curiosity about trivial details which 
divert attention from the one thing 
necessary. 

And yet, protests the scientist, if 
he is also a religious man, it would be a 
poor compliment to God to ignore the 
world which he has created, and the re- 
ligious man, if he is reflective, recog- 
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nizes that both religion and science are 
in the service of truth. Somewhere 
there, in the unity of truth and the 
acknowledgment of God as _ eternal 
truth, lies the reconciliation. But we 
must not arrive at the end too soon or 
too easily. 


There is really an opposition, let 
us admit, between the characteristic 
defects of the scientific temperament. 
The history of human religions shows 
us how prone the religious man is to 
believe too much, which is precisely 
what we mean by superstition. Super- 
stition is a superfluity of belief unsup- 
ported by evidence human or divine. 
Well, apart from the examples of past 
history, we all know, even among 
Christians, people whose practical reli- 
gion seems to be based less on God’s 
revelation of himself as taught by the 
Church than on the utterances of the 
latest self-proclaimed visionary. Reli- 
gious people have not always been 
grateful when critical history has de- 
molished an edifice of legend. Let us 
hand them over to the correction of 
the scientifically-minded. 


But, if religion is true and if God 
has really revealed himself, the claim 
of true religion cannot be less than ab- 
solute. If there has come one who 
speaks with authority and not as the 
scribes, the case is different. The 
Christian religion is the word of the 
Incarnate Word, and the Church of the 
Incarnate Word continues to announce 
his word with the authority of her mas- 
ter. To ask that such a message should 
adopt the manner of tentative and 
groping human thought would be an 
absurdity. The claim of divine revela- 
tion is either absolute or nothing at all. 


Moreover, God’s message would 
fail of its purpose if our response were 
not able to be equally absolute. We can- 
not worship probabilities or pray to 
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hypotheses. In and through the histori- 
cal and contemporary evidences which 
make our belief reasonable the gift of 
faith enables us to discern, although as 
in a glass darkly, who it is who thus 
presents himself to us, and to make our 
personal response to the communica- 
tion of a personal God. Christian truth 
cannot but make an absolute claim, 
and Christian belief cannot be less than 
absolute assent. 


The systematic constructions of 
human science rightly make no such 
absolute claim. But, while it is a temp- 
tation of the religious man to believe 
too much and so to lapse from faith in- 
to superstition, it may be the tempta- 
tion of the scientist to stake his claim 
to truth too low. This was not so evi- 
dent in the past. The typical nine- 
teenth-century scientist thought of 
himself as replacing vague speculation 
by exact knowledge, irrational belief 
by ascertained truth. But reflection on 
the history of science and on the nature 
of scientific methods has changed the 
situation. Inductive generalizations are 
always corrigible, and a _ hypothesis 
which fits the known facts of one time 
may very well fail to fit the known 
facts at another. Scientific knowledge 
is progressive at the cost of being less 
than certain. 


The way is open to a pretty com- 
plete scepticism in theory although it 
may be combined with a good deal of ar- 
rogance in practice. One of the greatest 
of intellectual temptations is to wish to 
be unassailable, and of course the only 
way of being unassailable in the end is 
to assert nothing at all. The disease has 
made considerable inroads among con- 
temporary philosophers, and the con- 
temporary theorist of science is far 
from being exempt from it. He some- 
times seeks both to free himself from 
the logical difficulties about scientific 

















method and to accentuate his differ- 
ence from those benighted people who 
still profess a creed by abdicating all 
his possible theoretical pretensions. 
Pragmatically science succeeds, but the 
scientist can proceed with his work 
with the least possible embarrassment 
only if he leaves aside the fruitless dis- 
cussion of the theoretical validity of his 
results. 

So we are often told nowadays, 
and it may at first seem an agreeable 
confession of humility. But woe to the 
man who divorces thinking from the 
search for truth. The human mind can- 
not fulfill itself without seeking truth, 
and the sciences would be trivial pas- 
times if they were not at least human 
approximations to the truth of things 
as they are. Corrigible as scientific 
thinking is, it is at least a way of ar- 
riving at higher probabilities and 
nearer approximations, and probability 
is meaningless except as based on 
known truth and approximating to 
truth as yet unknown. It is the desire 
of truth which makes scientific inquiry 
honourable, and, if the truth-value of 
science is neglected, so also will be the 
vital and moral truths which would 
govern the purposes to which scientific 
discoveries are put. If pragmatism is 
allowed to govern science, pragmatism 
will govern the action of scientists. If 
the scientist in general is a mere tech- 
nician, the social scientist will forget 
that man is a person and become a 
practitioneer of social engineering. It is 
by himself being in the fullest sense 
a person orientated towards truth that 
the scientist knows how to use his dis- 
coveries for the real benefit of other 
persons and not in order to fit men in- 
to some purely mechanical and utili- 
tarian scheme. 


This love of truth for its own sake 
is precisely the religious element in any 
kind of intellectual inquiry, just as there 
can be no worthy religion in practice 
which is indifferent to the absolute 
claims of truth. Thus, while God’s com- 
munication of himself claims an abso- 
lute assent and the purely human con- 
structions of scientific thought remain 
corrigible because less than absolutely 
certain, both religion and science are at 
one in the service of truth. And, if we 
compare not the Church of God but the 
individual theologian with the scientist, 
the theologian and the scientist have 
more in common than is sometimes 
supposed. The individual human theo- 
logian, when he speculates on the mean- 
ing and implications of God’s revelation 
of himself, must always be conscious 
that he is using fragile and limited hu- 
man concepts to probe the infinite mys- 
tery. What can he do in this earthly 
life, when he does not yet see face to 
face, but seek approximations and 
frame hypotheses which seem to fit the 
facts which God has revealed to us, but 
which are always inadequate to their 
full meaning now hidden from us? 
What should we think of a theologian 
who claimed to offer us the final and 
complete explanation of this or that 
mystery? We should at least know that 
he was wrong without having to be at 
the pains of examining his theory. 
Even the greatest achievements of 
theology, the thoughts of an Augus- 
tine or an Aquinas, remain an intel- 
lectual development of faith and par- 
take of the obscurity of faith. The faith 
of the theologian, no less than the faith 
of the charcoal-burner, looks forward 
to being transformed and fulfilled in 
vision, and he is at one with the scient- 
ist in being still a seeker after truth. 


oO Source: THE TABLET. 8 September 1956, pp. 179-180. 
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MEANINGLESSNESS 


OF SUFFERING 





THE PROBLEM Of evil is_ be- 

coming a preoccupation of con- 
temporary thought. Christian philo- 
sophy cannot but share the renewed 
and intensified efforts to come to terms 
with this problem so fraught with an- 
guish. The present essay is a series of 
reflections upon the possibility that 
there may be in human suffering some 
tragic obtuseness hard to clarify by 
reason alone. 


SUFFERING IN WORK 


Suffering is not “immediately 
given” in human consciousness. It does 
not have the simple character of sen- 
sation or pleasure. For as soon as it 
is present it raises questions in the one 
suffering and feeds that self-reflection 
peculiar to the human mind. No suffer- 
ing is a simple physical or sensible fact. 
There is always resistance, the effort 
to ignore it or escape, to discover its 
causes. From this point of view the 
problem of suffering carries within it- 
self a solution and pain can be justified. 
Pain creates a kind of division or alien- 
ation within man himself. This is the 
most fundamental dimension of inte- 
riority. It is at the origin of technical 
activity and properly human actions. 
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And the moment pain is the means to a 
worthwhile end, it has meaning. It is 
pointed to something beyond itself. 
Such suffering might be called work or 
labor. The pain of the road is inescap- 
able, it is part of the journeying itself. 
Its justification is in the destination 
and in the happiness of arriving. All 
the classical moral writings on suffer- 
ing, lay or religious, rationalist or mys- 
tical, develop this same ascetical dia- 
lectic — across the negative character 
of suffering to a positive human accom- 
plishment. Once suffering assumes a 
mediating role, it can be seen in the 
light of a comforting truth. It remains 
a trial, can still frighten the timid and 
cause anxiety in those lacking self-con- 
fidence. But its meaning is no longer in 
question. 


SUFFERING AS ANGUISH 


Labor or work, this first kind of 
suffering, does not point up the most 
profound problem, suffering which ap- 
pears as anguish. The moral virtues can 
cope with fear or anxiety, but in an- 
guish there is something which natural 
reason cannot get around or beyond. 
This suffering occurs in the meet- 
ing with absolute misfortune, when 
you must bear the unbearable. The 














death of a loved one, collapse of 
plans which were your only reason 
for living, the contradiction of hav- 
ing to live as if totally different 
values were equal, the triumphant per- 
secution of the innocent and the just 
— for none of these can natural reason 
give a “means-end” explanation. Such 
sorrows must have a meaning. But they 
inflict upon us only the obtuse evidence 
of their meaninglessness. Such tragic 
situations, the Ancients said, stir up 
pity and horror. Pity, we might under- 
stand, for the victim who, as Job in the 
Bible, suffers without fault, and horror 
for the most frightening of all empti- 
ness, the absence of meaning. Here suf- 
fering is no longer just the burden of 
action. It is tragedy pure and simple. 


Suffering which comes from your 
own faults can assume either of the 
two faces. At one time a moral and in- 
telligent action may mediatize the suf- 
fering: you make amends, by good will 
or kind deeds, for the harm that you 
have done to another. The evil which 
made you evil you change into repent- 
ance, which purifies and uplifts. These 
are redeeming reasons for the suffer- 
ing. At other times the evil is irrepa- 
rable and the remorse turns into an- 
guish. The inexplicable fault shares in 
the mystery of sin, which neither the 
courage nor the insight of man can re- 
move or explain, as have witnessed all 
great tragedians from Sophocles to 
Shakespeare. Here is anguish uncon- 
querable by heroism and wisdom na- 
tural to man. One useless pain, a single 
triumph of injustice, are mysteries of 
iniquity which blight humanity forever. 


OBTUSE SUFFERING 


Relative and absolute suffering are 
not without influence on one another. 


Relative suffering, where the search 
for meaning is rewarded, adds to the 
anguish of absolute suffering whose 
meaning escapes us. Further, absolute 
suffering infects relative suffering. Be- 
tween the two there is an undefined 
area where the hope of finding mean- 
ing is always mingled with the fear of 
meaninglessness. And even where it is 
clear that pain can serve a good pur- 
pose, is necessary for man, there is 
obtuseness, the flitting shadows. And 
suffering of any kind destroys some- 
thing of goodness and truth, to such an 
extent that it is subject to reason only 
by constraint and violence, readily 
seen in the harsh inflexibility of the 
Stoic. Though the thesis is not easily 
demonstrated, you suspect that in all 
suffering there is some prophetic sign 
of death. In the last analysis, suffering 
and death both seem impossible to me- 
diatize. 

Whatever form it takes, then, suf- 
fering is a passion for man — an or- 
deal, imposed by fate or circumstances, 
which neither will nor reason can com- 
pletely dominate and conquer. Suffer- 
ing is a passion that brings to the very 
heart of man a mixture of exaltation 
and chagrin, of blindness and baffling 
light. Any opposition between thought 
and passion is a rationalist prejudice 
against which Kierkegaard with good 
reason brought strict and severe just- 
ice. To say that the anguished exper- 
ience of suffering is a passion is to re- 
veal what it contains of thought, but a 
thought that is hedged in by its own 
peculiar problem. The anguish comes 
from the frustration, from insisting up- 
on meaning and finding only the ab- 
sence of meaning. Here is the source of 
that lethargy and silence which are the 
common mark of passion, anguish, and 
suffering. 
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A MYSTERY 


The upshot of all this is that you 
ask yourself whether all thinking about 
suffering must not somehow become 
passion to escape being mere rhetoric 
or twaddle. To think of man in his con- 
crete situation is to be aware of con- 
flicting but equally evident truths. You 
must accept and investigate them with- 
out yet being aware of any synthesis or 
deeper harmony. Physical pain, for ex- 
ample, shows how you exist as a vul- 
nerable object open to the hostility of 
the world. And yet from another as- 
pect, it shows how your body is your 
very reality, a sharer in the hidden 
depths of your being. You had not be- 
fore known yourself at one and the 
same time so projected outside your- 
self and so turned in upon yourself. 
Pondering over your suffering reveals 
the polarity existing between the ex- 
terior self and the interior self, the 
puzzling way in which you are stretched 
between the world of nature and your 
own spirit. Substantial unity becomes 
so difficult to understand that you can 
only call it a mystery. Paradox, Kier- 
kegaard said, is the object of thought 
— the kind of thought which passion is. 


THE ABSTRACT SOLUTION 


The path we have just sketched 
scarcely coincides with the method of 
that philosophy whose object is to sep- 
arate thought from passion, to put an 
opposition between them. The very pur- 
pose of this contrary way is to go be- 
yond passion and its world. But is not 
this handing suffering over to a sub- 
jectivist and existential ordeal the same 
as giving it to absurdity? Is this not 
relinquishing the universality of rea- 
son and surrendering philosophy to 
some tragic Protagoras? But Prota- 
goras must be refuted by Socrates. If 
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the suffering we experience leads us to 
the brink of despair, in a thoughtful 
analysis we must discover again the 
paths of wisdom. And this wisdom will 
fulfill its task not only in dispelling ab- 
solute nothingness by the light of being, 
but especially by eliminating the empti- 
ness of meaninglessness through the 
light of an all-inclusive explanation. 
Wisdom has many faces and re- 
veals herself in many unexpected and 
original ways in the history of the 
mind. Nevertheless, her way of dealing 
with meaninglessness always follows 
the same laws. To point out the illusory 
quality of absolute misfortune, she 
uses three fundamental categories: to- 
tality, necessity and beauty. Suffering, 
in our limited and partial viewpoint, we 
mistake for tragedy. But it loses its 
note of tragedy, if we consider the lo- 
gical, concatenated totality of what ex- 
ists in space and time. Inevitable mis- 
fortune cannot disrupt the universal re- 
latedness of reality. A harmonious 
whole shot through with necessities 
and intrinsic finalities is a thing of 
beauty — and is beauty not the expres- 
sion of meaning? “Evil,” says Plotinus, 
“when it is in beauty’s bonds is like a 
slave covered over with golden chains.” 
Passion would make of death an un- 
qualified misfortune. Wisdom will be 
stronger than passion by showing that 
the disappearance of the finite and in- 
dividual being is the reasonable and 
necessary sacrifice which the part 
makes in favor of the divine reality 
of the whole. The succession of indi- 
viduals within the permanence of the 
larger organizations, and the immuta- 
bility of species and laws, but make the 
universal beauty more striking. 


IN HEGEL 


The fact that we regard the pre- 
ceding ideas as of Greek origin should 








not obscure the extent to which fotali- 
ty, necessity, and beauty depend on hu- 
man reason itself. The search for mean- 
ing in any situation tends to resolve it- 
self into this eternal schematization. 
When Hegel, in the introduction to his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
wanted to justify the sacrifice of the 
great men of universal history, like 
Caesar or Napoleon, he explained that 
their passion — enthusiasm and tragic 
misfortune — was only the means used 
by reason to accomplish the work of 
history. Great men’s sufferings are 
caught up into the bosom of a neces- 
sary totality which is perfected in such 
a beautiful way that these heroes are 
wise men without knowing it. They are 
“the representatives of the world’s ar- 
chitect,”” because they are the uncon- 
scious instruments of an impersonal 
and wonderful wisdom. 


IN MARX 


Marxism is a wisdom of the Hege- 
lian kind. Dialectic, which sums up his- 
tory’s necessities, justifies apparently 
insufferable misfortunes. Despair, ex- 
perienced in the uprooting and exploita- 
tion of peoples, comes from ignorance, 
for we know only the worst part of 
human history. In pre-history there are 
more shadows than lights. But the ex- 
treme of sorrow, the collective and 
overpowering passion of an entire 
class — the proletariat, alienated and 
denied human fulfillment — is the 


necessary condition for history to be an 
ordered-whole. The most dehumanized 
class of all will make Humanity one 
and at peace with itself. Here again, 
necessity and totality are not only 
beautiful, but the source of rationality 
in the universe. 


RESUME 


But if your passion is an action for 
the mind that constructed the world 
and its history, and not for you, you 
are no longer a person. You are a char- 
acter in a theatrical tragedy, in a 
comedy really. The multiplicity of per- 
sons, the absolute character of each 
man’s freedom, the diversity of destinies 
but manifest a necessary and beautiful 
totality. However, if anguish is a pas- 
sion properly metaphysical, it experi- 
ences what is in man. It is iconoclastic 
toward Beauty which is only the mean- 
ing of appearances and the appearance 
of meaning. In the torture of a mean- 
inglessness night it seeks the revelation 
of a Meaning which cannot be deci- 
phered yet. It is the old man Job tried 
by God and persecuted in vain by the 
professors of philosophy. This is why 
Pascal and Kierkegaard have not, as 
they have been accused, vindicated Pro- 
togoras. They are only on their guard 
against losing their passion in the van- 
ity of systems and for this they have 
risked becoming lost in their passion. 
For, according to Kierkegaard, he who 
loses his passion has lost more than he 
who is lost in his passion. 


«| Source: LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE. Avril 1956, pp. 5-16. “Sens et non- 
sens de la souffrance.” 


Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
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pp. 15-30 
IT IS WELL KNOWN 
that the notion of truth is 
undergoing a crisis. Not only is relativ- 
ism threatening it but the classical ideas 
of “adequatio” and of truth as found 
only in the judgment have been criti- 
cized so searchingly that any easy 
acceptance of them is no longer pos- 
sible. The influence of nominalism in 
mathematics and physics, together with 
polyvalent logic, has made the very use 
of the word “truth” sow more confus- 
ion than anything. 





Contemporary writings show a grow- 
ing acceptance of the idea of truth as 
a revelation. Phenomenon, Heidegger 
would say, is the revelation of the exis- 
tence of a being. But if such is the case, 
truth must already be given before it 
is expressed in a judgment. Only of 
what has already been “seen” can it 
be said — this is the truth. Aristotle’s 
apophantic proposition, then, is but a 
dressing-up of the naked truth previous- 
ly revealed. And this revealed truth 
demands either a thing, a person or an 
act of a person which transcends our 
thought. And this transcendent being 
which alerts us has an “objective” char- 
acter and a possible universality, even 
if unrecognized. Such a reality, revealed 
and understood, can be expressed and 
transmitted. Communication is an es- 
sential character of the human person. 


But if reality is always given and to 
everyone, it is not always received 
equally by all. This is not just due to 
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prejudice or falsehood but to the very 
personality structure peculiar to each 


man. It has been demonstrated ex- 
perimentally that each psychic type em- 
bellishes or conditions reality in its own 
way. And such “refusals” of reality 
are not always mere caprice. They are 
rooted in defense attitudes, for to face 
the really real is perilous to those con- 
stitutionally unable to meet its unshad- 
ed glare. But however this may be, 
for the man who cannot brave the 
danger that comes with the acceptance 
of reality the door of philosophy is 
closed. For philosophy is the acceptance 
and expression of reality as it is. 


THE FREE AND THE FREED 


Freedom is an inescapable dimension 
of human existence. Even an elabora- 
tion of a deterministic position is wit- 
ness to some freedom from subjection 
to nature. But for many who accept 
the fact of freedom it means only a 
position of indifference before compet- 
ing stimuli. And indifference is remov- 
ed only when strength of will or a na- 
tural inclination removes it. Here the 
“essence” of freedom lies in choice. And 
such a notion of freedom is strongly 
subjective. For indifference at bottom 
is indecision. And indecision is a per- 
sonality trait. It is not like freedom 
a constitutive ingredient of the human 
person. The Heymans-Wiersma typol- 
ogy gives us a detailed catalog of de- 
cision and indecision in different per- 
sonality types. 








Freedom as an essential dimension 
of the human person is not a psychic 
disposition controlling decisiveness of 
character. It is something common to 
every human being whatever his per- 
sonality type or individual make-up. 
“Being free’ is not indifference, nor 
fear of choice as narrowing the pos- 
sibilities of life, nor trembling in the 
throes of a kierkegaardian freedom. It 
is nothing that can be described psy- 
chologically or as proper to a single 
subject or group. Its essence is not 
choice. Being-free means being-free-for. 
The human person is freed from servi- 
tude to nature in order to achieve some- 
thing beyond physical nature. What 
man achieves in this world is culture. 
From this point of view culture is a 
kind of salvation. Man is saved from 
a purely natural or vital existence; cul- 
ture gives content and historical form 
to the human person. 


This liberation could end here. But 
nothing keeps this being-free-from na- 
ture from meaning being-orientated-to 
God. Being-free has a double meaning 
— the human person is destined to his- 
tory and to God. And “destiny” implies 
something of necessity. Otherwise it 
would not be essential. 


Contemporary philosophies that speak 
of man as “necessarily free” or “con- 
demned to freedom,” though involved 
in serious misunderstanding, are right 
in principle. A human person can never 
escape being a human person. But he 
can misconcieve his freedom. And this 
happens when he choses or prefers the 
life of instinct to the human existential 
level, that of freedom. Such a choice or 
preference is a true condemnation, but 
is not the essence of freedom. Freedom 
is the fulfillment of destiny, maintain- 
ing oneself on a fully human level. 

Such freedom, from enslavement to 
appetite and sense, is but the first step 


toward personal destiny. It is a first 
salvation. Here you reach freedom for 
cultural creations in art, poetry, science, 
philosophy and statesmanship. These 
can give power and wealth, indepen- 
dence and comfort, but they also carry 
the danger of enslavement to culture 
itself. Freedom from sensuality is no 
guarantee against pride and self-seek- 
ing. The mystics are witness that on 
the road to total detachment the night 
of the senses must be followed by a 
night of the higher faculties. Only 
through this double trancendence do we 
really fulfill our destiny which is the 
form of the human person. 


FREEDOM AND REALITY 


“Being-freed-for” is the personal di- 
mension which makes “openness” pos- 
sible. If there is no freedom of this 
kind, there is no knowledge. For it is 
on this level of “openness” that reality 
is revealed to us. Truth is reality re- 
vealed and accepted as such in the free 
“openness” of the human person. Re- 
ality is what transcends man. It is 
what he is “freed-for.” He is destined 
to transcendence. “Openness” is the 
moment-to-moment realization of this 
abiding destiny. “Being closed” is the 
denial of this destiny. From this point 
of view truth and error are absolute 
positions. “Being closed’’ not only does 
away with reality but also with the hu- 
man person, for the person is situated 
in error. On this level there are no 
isolated truths or errors, only the total 
placing of man in his personal being. 


FORMS OF OPENNESS 


It is customary to distinguish various 
forms of knowledge — sense and ration- 
al, intuitive and discursive. And the 
direction influenced by personal pref- 
erence in study results not only in spe- 
cific evaluation of these forms of knowl- 
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edge but to a denial in practice that 
some of them are forms of knowledge 
at all. Scientists and philosophers tend 
to deny any cognitive character in po- 
etic intuition despite its perceptual basis. 
And ordinarily a person gives the high- 
est value to that form of knowing which 
is most natural for him. 


Fundamentally, the modes of human 
knowledge are determined by the nature 
of man. But they have been influenced 
by the historical evolution of the whole 
man. And this ought to be taken into 
account. If it is, we cannot say that 
the forms of knowing we can now de- 
scribe exhaust human possibilities. As 
a matter of fact, there is already a 
hint of new modes of knowing and even 
an indication of the direction where 
we might surpass, though not invali- 
date, our present forms of knowledge. 
Underlying all actual and possible forms 
is perceptual knowledge. This is the 
foundation, the starting point, of every- 
day knowledge, poetry, philosophy and 
science. 

Poetic knowledge by complex and of- 
ten subconscious association combines 
perceptions in a metaphorical fashion. 
This procedure itself is common enough 
in every-day experience. But the poet 
reveals and brings to light what is ordi- 
narily hidden or lost in common exper- 
ience. The word of the poet abides. It 
reveals the very being and person of 
the poet, the “in-order-to” or “for” of 
his “being-freed.”’ 

Philosophic knowledge proceeds by 
logical analysis, not metaphorically. 
From perception of singulars it rises to 
the abstract and universal. It estab- 
lishes relationships conscious!v, not un- 
consciously. And though of a different 
order, all this is somehow within the 
same world as poetic creation. Rational 
theories about the universe, the philos- 
ophy and theology of history all de- 
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veloped before the various sciences. 
However, since the time of Descartes 
the developmnt of philosophy does rest 
partially on scientific knowledge rather 
than on ordinary perception alone. 
Along this line psychology and history 
seem as yet too immature to furnish, 
like physics, an adequate basis for phil- 
osophic speculation. 


RELATIONS AND PERSPECTIVES 


Poetry reveals human reality, the 
poet in his world and the transcendent 
real to which he is orientated. Science 
and philosophy, however, claim being, 
the transcendent, as their province. If 
Heidegger does not distinguish between 
beauty and truth it is because he does 
not recognize reality as revealing itself 
in this double fashion. For him poetry 
is a revelation of transcendent being. 
He rejects any restricted “humanism” 
based on the above distinction between 
philosophy and poetry. Nevertheless we 
are confronted with two distinct real- 
ities, man with his transcendence and 
the transcendent real itself. With only 
this distinction, philosophy no more 
than science would belong to the “hu- 
manities,” understood as concerned with 
the human person. But we cannot 
“block” philosophy and science in this 
simple opposition to poetry. Philosophy 
goes further than science. It reaches 
the being of existence not only the be- 
ing of the existent. It goes beyond the 
existent to its existence. But to go be- 
yond something is to have that some- 
thing as your basis. And here is a rea- 
son why philosophy can belong to the 
“humanities,” for it reveals in the first 
place the philosopher and only in and 
through him any transcendent reality. 


Possibly in the future philosophy will 
be neither a “poetic creation” nor a 
science in the strict sense. It might 
become meta-scientific, though project- 











ed along the same lines as science. We 
might speak of a meta-gnosis, a knowl- 
edge based on ordinary perception but 
going beyond this in the direction of 
strictly new scientific perceptions. Hu- 
man reality, scientifically studied, would 
be the object of a philosophic anthro- 
pology. Such a meta-gnostic inquiry 
would also be a philosophy of history. 

A destiny within history is not rel- 
ativism. It means only that the rev- 
elation of reality is given to man with- 
in his essential historicity. Neither art, 
nor science, nor philosophy, all works 
of man, can exist outside the dimension 
of time. And just because of this his- 
torical character of human develop- 
ment, it is impossible for man to “stand 
still.” Outside the historical there is 
only the non-historical, the non-fulfill- 
ment of human destiny, condemnation 
to a “purely natural” existence. This 
impossibility or arresting “progress” 
in any particular area is regarded by 
some as a “condemnation.” And so the 
diatribes against progress in general 
or against technology, so often re- 
proached for its most marvelous 
achievements. Such an attitude is a 
kind of inversion of values, seeing sal- 
vation as condemnation. 


DEATH AND BEYOND 


This “historical destiny” of man in- 
volves time, contingency, birth and 
death. But we accept this destiny with- 
out anguish, without the “dread of free- 
dom,” if we recognize authentic human 


| Source: AVGVSTINVS. II, 
dad como destino de 
Presentation: George F. J. 


Michigan. 


reality, “freedom from and for.” In 
the world of destiny the final end gives 
the first meaning. The “in order to” 
of human life is not aimed at death 
but at transcendence. And still this 
liberation is not supratemporal for a 
“relapse” remains always possible. The 
vital, instinctive level does not disap- 
pear but is transcended. 


There is a kind of liberation that can 
free you from instinctive fear by re- 
vealing that man’s fundamental orien- 
tation toward transcendence goes on 
fulfilling itself historically in succeeding 
generations. Here death is meaningful 
in an essentially historical situation, 
comes “to lay on me its law and not 
its whim,” as Jorge Guillén writes. 
Death can also be accepted as a call to 
cosmic permanence, in the Stoic fashion, 
or as a call to future humanity, philo- 
sophically. But an absolute individual 
transcendence is offered us only in re- 
ligion, with “personal immortality.” 
Death becomes a necessary moment in 
the total fulfillment of the individual 
person. It is not only biologically neces- 
sary. It is needed on the level of human 
existence — otherwise cultural work 
would lie paralyzed under the dominion 
of the on-living ancients. Death trans- 
lates individual subjectivity into trans- 
cendence, finiteness into transcendent 
infinity, the temporal into the eternal. 
And as Heidegger points out in Der 
Sprach des Anaximander, to translate 
in this fashion is to give voice to being 
and let it speak. 


No. 5, Enero-Marzo 1957, pp. 15-30. “La liber- 
la persona humana.” 
LaMountain, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, 
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COMMUNIST MORALS is a symposium 
published in Moscow by five Soviet authors 
dealing with various problems in the com- 
munist ethical system. The book is sum- 
marized here as follows: an indication of 
the author and content of each chapter, 
then a presentation of the over-all teach- 
ing under various headings. 


1. Titarenko: ‘“Leninism as the Basis of 
Communist Education of the Workers” 
pp. 5-17). The two fundamental moral 
qualities of the new Soviet man are his 
relation to work which, transcending the 
level of a mere livelihood, becomes a 
matter of honor and even of heroism, 
and his attitude toward collective prop- 
y. 
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2. Boldyrev: “Lenin and Stalin on Edu- 
cation in Communist Morals” (pp. 18-60). 
Morals derive from the economic rela- 
tions involved in production: The great- 
est exemplars of communist morals are 
Lenin and Stalin. 


3. Gak: “Ethical Probems in the Marx- 
ist-Leninist World-View” (pp. 61-90). 
Communist ethics is the ethics of the pro- 
letariat. It owes its existence to the com- 


munist party; it creates the new Soviet 
man. 


4. Kolbanovskii: “On Communist Mor- 
als’’ (pp. 91-152). The basis of commun- 
ist morality is soviet patriotism, love of 
the socialist fatherland, national pride. 
The U. S. S. R. is, morally, a primus inter 
pares among the communist states. So- 
viet law and communist morals coincide. 


5. Kolbanovskii: “The Strengthening of 
the Family in Socialist Society” (pp. 153- 
178). Communist society, by stripping 
the family of its intimacy and natural 
autonomy, has achieved liberation of 
woman and equality of the sexes. In this 
way the family is functionally integrated 
with the social system. The main function 
of the family is the education of patriotic, 
active communist workers. 


6. Chutnikov: “Bourgeois Morals’ (pp. 
179-199). The ethics of a bourgeois so- 
ciety is characterized by crass material- 
ism, exploitation of the workers, egoistic 
education, fear of the future, insecurity 
in the present, falseness and hypocrisy. 
This essay is directed especially against 
Americon morals and education. 














COMMUNISM 


Octubre - Diciembre 
1955, No. 55, pp. 565-574 


Social character. In Marxism, morality is 
essentially social. It is a part of social 
consciousness and it originates in so- 
ciety, more precisely in those relations 
of economic production which are the 
real foundation of social life. Again, mor- 
ality aims at a social end. The moral 
principles of those who enjoy positions 
of privilege in a given social order up- 
hold and justify that order, while the 
moral principles of those whom the same 
social order oppresses condemn it. Fin- 
ally, Marxism holds that moral evil origi- 
nates in society, in a vitiated social or- 
der, and that it will only disappear when 
a rightly ordered society is achieved. 
This is why soviet moralists condemn 
evils in their own soviet society as rem- 
nants of capitalism: for them, soviet so- 
ciety affords no basis for immorality. 


Relative character. Marxist thought ac- 
cepts no constants in that historical evo- 
lution which it regards, dialectically, as 
a real process of affirmation, negation, 
and negation of negation, with revolu- 
tionary changes. Consequently, it ac- 
cepts no invariable ethical norms which 
would not change with changes in the 
relations involved in economic produc- 
tion. From this, the Marxists deduce the 
historical relativity of morals and main- 
tain that different moral systems have 
their respective eras of validity, during 
which the economic relations involved in 
production, upon which the morals rest 
and of which they are the justification, 
show a progressive character. 
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Class morality. The dialectical evolution 
of history finds its expression in class 
warfare as a result of private property 
and the division of labor. In a class so- 
ciety, social consciousness is a class 
consciousness, and it differs in different 
social classes. And morals, which are a 
part of social consciousness, are class 
morals, which also vary from one social 
class to another. It follows that the his- 
torical relativity of morals is a relativity 
of class. As various classes have arisen 
in history, they have begun as progres- 
sive and later become reactionary. 
Hence, the respective moral systems of 
these classes have once had, and more 
recently lost, their objective validity. 
From the Marxist point of view, therefore, 
Boldyrev's statement that the ethic of the 
proletariat is the only progressive class 
ethic in history is unorthodox. 


Political efficacy. The objectively valid 
moral system in our epoch is the moral- 
ity of the proletariat, communist morals. 
This means that the morality of human 
acts is determined according to the 
norms of this moral system, regardless of 
the class to which a man whose acts 
we judge belongs. The aim, and the ul- 
timate criterion, of this moral system is 
the destruction of class society and the 
advancement of communism, a goal and 
criterion which are both social and poli- 
tical. The morality of human acts is not 
resolved by the intention or the resolu- 
tion of the subject acting, but by the so- 
cial and political results, by the efficacy 
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of the act. This idea follows logically 
from the basic principles of Marxist eth- 
ics, and it can be deduced from exam- 
ples of communist morality cited by the 
authors here under review. It has also 
been explicitly formulated by other 
Marxist authors, Lukacs, Cornu. 


Pragmatic morals. Communist morals are 
Machiavellian. They recognize no act- 
ions as intrinsically good or as intrinsic- 
ally evil. Everything depends on the use- 
fulness of the action for the goal of the 
system. 


, Ultimate norm of morality. Since the mor- 
al value of human actions is determined 
by their utility in furthering the historical 
movement of the proletariat toward com- 
munism, the tribunal of last resort in de- 
termining the morality of an act is his- 
tory and, through history, the proletariat 
and, in the name of the proletariat, the 
communist party, the ‘vanguard of the 
proletariat,’’ “the honor, the conscience, 
and the decency of our times” (Lenin). It 
is not the moral conscience of the person 
which decides the ethical value of hu- 
man acts with reference to immutable 
norms. The communist party judges their 
social efficacy and their morality accord- 
ing to the changing demands of politics. 


Law and morality. The relation of com- 
munist morals to law depends on the 
class character of the legal system. In 
a bourgeois society, communist morals 
condemn the law, though tolerating 
some of its norms, including so-called 


le Source: REVISTA DE FILOSOFIA. Octubre-Diciembre, 
bp. 565-574. “La Moral Communista.” 
Presentation: George F. J. LaMountain, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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progressive laws, in so far as these 
serve the class which communism claims 
to represent. In a socialist state, with its 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the inter- 
ests of the state coincide with the inter- 
ests of the proletariat. State functions are 
directed toward the goal which is the 
ultimate criterion of communist morals. 
The constitution of the state is, in this 
situation, a codification of communist 
morals. ‘The Stalinist constitution,” Kali- 
nin says, “represents not only the funda- 
mental law of our state; it is also the 
basic moral code of socialist society 
in its march to communism.” In a moral 
system which has, as its ultimate criterion, 
a social result, social and political criteria 
dominate the interior life of a man. His 
conscience is guided by those who wield 
political power. Subjective responsibility 
for sin is substituted by an objective re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of 
an act. It is not the case that law, or po- 
litics, prevails over morals; it is, rather, 
that the exterior social and political cri- 
terion becomes the moral norm too. Mo- 
rality is determined and manipulated by 
politics. 


Double standards. Communist morals in- 
volve a double standard. They proclaim 
one set of norms for behavior among 
proletarians — or, rather, among Com- 
munists — and different norms for re- 
lations with other classes in society. The 
humanism of communist morality is a 
class-bound humanism commanding love 
for members of the working class and 
hatred for enemies. 


1955, No. 55, 





PROGRESS made by logic 
in the last century has shed light on 
the ancient theories and lets us do them 
justice. There have been comprehensive 
studies of the whole of western logic, 
from Aristotle down to the beginning 
of the modern period. We shall set 
forth some conclusions about Aristotle, 
the Stoics, and the medieval logicians 
based upon these studies. 


ARISTOTLE 


Around 1900 the judgment on 
Aristotle’s logic was harsh. It was cen- 
sured on three counts: 1) its narrow- 
ness: a mere logic of attribution; 
2) the shortcomings it has within this 
narrow compass; 3) its connection 
with metaphysics, which deprives it of 
all autonomy. If we study this ancient 
theory in the light of mathematical 
logic, it becomes clear that these 
charges are not altogether justified. 


To be sure, Aristotle did not know 
the theory of deduction nor the theory 
of quantifiers, the two foundations of 
logic. But basically his only mistake, 
like Euclid’s, was in thinking a re- 
stricted theory had universal scope. 
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What is more, there is no need to ex- 
aggerate the narrowness of his views, 
which sometimes go beyond his syllo- 
gistic. On the one hand, since within his 
very syllogistic he sets up demonstra- 
tions, he implicitly makes use of certain 
laws of the theory of deduction. What 
is more, some of these laws find ex- 
plicit formulation in Book II of Prior 
Analytics such as the law of contrapo- 
sition and the law of the transitivity 
of implication. In this same book, more- 
over, Aristotle sometimes uses sym- 
bolic letters as propositional variables. 
On the other hand, with regard to the 
merely attributive form found in Aris- 
totle, he himself says that the copula 
has as many different meanings as 
there are ways of affirming (Anal. Pr., 
A. 49). And even if he was quite un- 
aware of our modern quantifiers, at 
least he seems to have felt the need for 
them. 

Within its own limits, the theory 
of the syllogism deserves admiration 
for its exactness, even though its for- 
mal expression is sometimes a little wob- 
bly. But, one after another, treatises on 
logic have quit laying at its door the 
serious mistake they regularly harped 
on a half century ago: the question of 
inferences from the universal to the 
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particular. The very rules of subalter- 
nation and conversion show that the 
universal affirmative, the way Aristotle 
understood it, always had an existential 
import. In his syllogistic the expression 
“belongs to all’”’ plays the role of a first 
term. And in a deductive theory the 
meaning of first and undefinable terms 
must be judged by their use, by what- 
ever the axioms say about them and 
theorems take from them. 


With reference to the final criti- 
cism — the dependence of logic on met- 
aphysics — we might answer that the 
theory of Aristotelian logic is purely for- 
mal, entirely abstract; it stands on its 
own feet. But at the same time logi- 
cians are getting over the diffidence 
they used to show toward the Aristo- 
telian syllogistic, they are shifting its 
center of interest. The chief thing is 
not so much the syllogism itself, which 
we no longer consider the universal in- 
strument of thought. Rather, it is the 
two fundamental discoveries implied in 
the syllogistic, which transcend the 
limits of the syllogism and even of ail 
logic and achieve a general scientific 
significance. Aristotle’s syllogistic is 
actually the first example of a formal 
theory with variables, as well as the 
first example of a deductive theory. Ad- 
mittedly Aristotle himself, as often 
happens to beginners, did not seem to 
have caught the full implications of the 
discovery. No doubt it seemed quite 
natural to him; for, though he used 
variables, he never called attention to 
the fact. And he got to this point only 
gradually. At first he used letters as 
simple abbreviations for concrete terms. 
And when he did use them as variables, 
his technique was still hesitant. 


Nonetheless, we should be cautious 
about crediting him with setting up the 
first axiomatic. Certainly his theory 
does not appear in the form a modern 
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axiomatician would give it. But it is not 
hard to recognize in it, in a slightly dif- 
ferent garb, the structure of an axio- 
matic theory. To do so, we must first 
restore Aristotle’s theory to its original 
form, which traditional teaching has al- 
tered. In other words, the Aristotelian 


syllogism, in Celarent for example, 
should not be written: 

No A is B, 

All C is A, 

Therefore no C is B; 
but rather: 

If B belongs to no A, 

and A belongs to all C, 

then B belongs to no C. 


The first form comprises three distinct 
propositions, or, more precisely, three 
propositional functions, which as such 
are neither true nor false. The second 
form, however, reverses the order of 
the variables and contains only one 
proposition — an implication in which 
the conjunction of the two premises 
forms the antecedent, and the conclu- 
sion forms the consequent. And this 
implication, though containing vari- 
ables, is true, in this sense that it re- 
mains true for all the values which 
might be substituted for these vari- 
ables. 

Once this correction is made, it 
immediately becomes clear that the 
four moods of the first figure play pre- 
cisely the role that axioms do in a de- 
ductive theory; that the other moods 
are its theorems; and that their “‘reduc- 
tion” to the moods of the first figure is 
in fact their demonstration in the light 
of axioms. With regard to the first 
terms of the theory (which must not 
be confused with the “terms” of the 
syllogism, which are variables), these 
are the four functors which appear in 
the axioms: “belong to all” etc. Thus 
a simple change of vocabulary is 
enough for Aristotle’s syllogistic to 
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start looking like an axiomatic, in the 
rather elementary form these had at 
first before new requirements resulted 
in formalized axiomatics. 

Even in this new light the Aris- 
totelian syllogistic differs from our 
own on an essential point, insofar as it 
demands that its axioms combine in- 
tuitive evidence with logical priority. 
The axioms are the foundations of the 
theory as well as its principles. But 
Aristotle got beyond this stage of intui- 
tive evidence in the Prior Analytics 
where little by little he saw that you 
can reverse the order of demonstra- 
tions. 

Naturally, in the eyes of the mod- 
ern axiomatician Aristotle’s syllogistic 
still suffers from a number of handi- 
caps. Lukasiewicz and many other Po- 
lish logicians have tried to remedy 
these shortcomings. Thus decked out in 
modern garb, Aristotle’s syllogistic is 
no longer an outmoded theory; it de- 
serves to stand alongside the other lo- 
gical theories which are being con- 
structed today. 


THE STOICS 


With regard to the logic of the 
Stoics, recent logicians especially em- 
phasize that it is the most ancient form 
of the logic of propositions. And here 
there is no question of distant analo- 
gies, of timid and semiconscious fore- 
shadowings. There is a good mastery of 
the very principles of the theory, a pre- 
cise determination of the basic ideas. 
Their variables, which they indicate by 
ordinal numbers, are always proposi- 
tional variables, designating proposi- 
tions which they call simple, and which 
today we would call atomic. For form- 
ing molecular propositions (or propo- 
sitional functions) with them, they are 
familiar with a number of connectives, 
conceived as propositional functors: 


conjunction, disjunction in its various 
forms (weak disjunction, alternative, 
incompatability), implication. They 
know that the truth of the molecular 
proposition is a function, according to 
the diversity of these connectives, of 
the truth of the atomic propositions. 
They are also acquainted with the pro- 
positional negation, which they ex- 
pressly distinguish from denial and pri- 
vation and for which they have a 
special term. Nor are they unaware 
that using negation permits a reduction 
in the number of connectives, by defin- 
ing one of them with the help of an- 
other. 


Just as in Aristotle the moods of 
the categorical syllogism are arranged 
in a deductive theory which is related 
to the logic of terms, so also in the 
Stoic moods of the hypothetical syllo- 
gism we see a logic of propositions cast 
in a deductive form. For its point of de- 
parture it has five indemonstrables 
comprising three primary terms, which 
we call implication, incompatability, al- 
ternative. 


The Stoics’ axiomatic is different 
from Aristotle’s not only by reason of 
its concrete model and its vocabulary. 
Its originality stands out all the better 
through several features which show 
that it is more at home with logical op- 
erations, more deeply aware of the re- 
quirements of a scientific logic: 1) the 
Stoics make an explicit and systematic 
distinction between reasoning (logos), 
which expresses the real inference 
bearing upon determined objects, and 
the trope, which is the formal schema 
of this same reasoning; and likewise 
with regard to the use of variables, 
they pass from the level of practice to 
that of reflection; 2) they make expli- 
cit the rules they follow for demon- 
strating their syllogisms in the light of 
their indemonstrables; 3) they clearly 
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distinguish between rules and laws and 
establish the exact connection between 
the validity of inference and the truth 
of the corresponding implication. 
Thus the judgments traditionally 
passed ever since ancient times on Sto- 
ic logic, putting it below that of Aris- 
totle, rest on an almost complete mis- 
understanding. Only the light cast on it 
by the contemporary renaissance in 
logic has made a fair appraisal possible. 


MEDIEVAL LOGIC 


For two decades now the neo-scho- 
lastics have been seriously studying lo- 
gistic. With the help of these new in- 
sights they have again come to grips 
with medieval logic. 

The two most important theories 
of this logic are the theory of supposi- 
tions and the theory of consequences. 
The former refers to elementary or 
categorical propositions; it aims to de- 
termine, from a purely formal point of 
view, the conditions of truth for such 
propositions. The theory of conse- 
quences refers to composed or hypo- 
‘thetical propositions, for which it tries 
to determine, always from a formal 
point of view, the conditions of a valid 
inference. The medieval logicians then, 
unlike Aristotle and the Stoics, and our- 
selves as well, had two kinds of var- 
iables, one of which represented names, 
categorematic signs, while the others 
represented entire propositions. And 
among the _ syncategorematic signs 
there are two kinds of operators or lo- 
gical constants. 

The medieval logicians used the 
term consequences, in the _ technical 
sense of this word, for propositions that 
are implicative in form. Little by little 
they came to realize that all logically 
correct reasoning is reducible to these 
consequences. By thus subordinating 
traditional forms of reasoning, such as 
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the syllogism and the enthymeme, to a 
general theory of consequences, they 
were reversing the order of Aristotle, 
who looked on non-syllogistic infer- 
ences as incomplete syllogisms. They 
thus showed a nice appreciation, one 
that agrees with our modern views, of 
the logical priority of a general theory 
of consequences over the theory of the 
syllogism, which is regarded as a par- 
ticular case. We even find some texts, 
rather late ones indeed, in which they 
expressly recognize and justify this re- 
versal. Under these conditions, the 
theory of deduction appears first as a 
statement, followed by an effort at sys- 
tematic organization, of the rules 
which govern the validity of implicative 
propositions. In the first place, the lo- 
gicians of the 14th century attempted 
to draw up a list of the different con- 
sequences. They thus set out in expli- 
cit fashion, under the form of rules con- 
cerning the validity of implications, the 
equivalent of many theorems of our 
calculus of propositions, modal logic in- 
cluded. Moody devotes fifteen pages of 
his book, Truth and Consequence in 
Medieval Logic (Humanities Press 
1953), to showing the correspondence 
between the Latin formulas of these 
ancient authors and the symbolic form- 
ulas of the calculi of Russell and Lewis. 


In Buridan’s ‘“Consequentiae”’ we 
find the first attempt, clumsy indeed 
but quite conscious, to give a deductive 
exposition of the laws of deduction. 
Buridan sets out to demonstrate the 
laws of propositional logic (rules of de- 
duction), using as his point of de- 
parture a small number of these laws 
that are taken as axioms, and to do so 
in such fashion that none of these laws 
will be used in demonstrations before 
they themselves have been demon- 
strated. In all this it is easy to see an 
anticipation of Frege’s work. Even the 























theory of suppositions which is within 
the field of Aristotelian logic deals, in- 
deed in a vocabulary we are not used 
to, with many contemporary notions: 
that of the indetermined subject and the 
distinction between language and meta- 
language, for example. 

In addition to the above points, we 
might note that the medieval logicians: 
1) distinguished between formal and 
material implications; 2) established 
among material implications a new dis- 
tinction between those that are valid 
“simpliciter” and those that are valid 
only “ut nunc”; 3) were aware of the 
paradoxes involved in this idea of “‘con- 
sequentiae ut nunc.” In short, these an- 
cient logicians, whom we so readily 
picture as bottled up in Barbara and re- 
hashing Aristotle, really did not have 
a bad grasp of things we think are re- 
cent discoveries. 


VIEWPOINTS 


Do these reappraisals of ancient 
logic in the light of modern logic agree 


with a sense of history? Getting a bet- 
ter understanding of the past can mean 
shedding light on it through its 
achievements, studying it by making 
use of the intellectual tools that pro- 
gress in knowledge offers us. In this 
sense, we can say that we understand 
the ancients better than they under- 
stood themselves. 

But does not real historical com- 
prehension mean understanding the an- 
cients in the way they understood 
themselves, putting them back into the 
context of their period? Nevertheless, 
the idea of history as a pure resurrec- 
tion of the past is a chimera. Nor is it 
necessarily anti-historical to project 
new words or concepts on the past. Dis- 
covery is sometimes rediscovery. But 
we have to remember that awareness 
regularly lags behind usage; a simple 
statement of a principle is not the 
same as grasping its full significance. 
At any rate, today we have advanced 
far beyond the studies of ancient logic 
that belong to the pre-logistic period 
or even to the beginning of this period. 


oO Source: LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES. No. 2, avril-juin 1956, pp. 
183-208. “Vues nouvelles sur l’ancienne logique.” 
Presentation: Yvonne Grand, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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PERILS OF TECHNOLOGICAL THOUGHT 
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Scientific thought today influences even those who are not dedicated to it. Technology, 
the result of science’s concern with things, is a considerable factor in modern life, be- 





cause modern man seldom visualizes any other approach to reality. 


To science is given an absolute, almost 
religious, faith. We will examine sev- 
eral key principles of this kind of think- 
ing, how they function in the life of 
modern man and influence his attitudes. 


ATTITUDES BORN OF SCIENCE 


Natural science is a knowledge 
of fact. Its methods were developed to 
master and use the forces of material 
existence. In the face of facts you seek 
an objective statement. You need an 
exact knowledge of the objective state 
of things achieved by man’s intellectual 
energy. The object offers no help in 
this process. Matter has no special 
readiness for man’s undertakings. To 
master and exploit matter demands so- 
ber, objective statement of fact, if 
knowledge is to have _ technological 
value. Conjectures, hopes, desires have 
no place in it. 

Scientific certitude is ultimately 
based upon necessary laws governing 
the invariable activity of matter. This 
lack of freedom requires a scientist to 
maintain an attitude of rigorous objec- 
tivity. Except for knowledge, all that 
is uniquely human must be silenced. 
For centuries this process of assimilat- 
ing man to matter has been carried on 
in the West. If no other influence is op- 
posed to it, it brings with it the peril of 
universal dehumanization. 
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Matter proceeds according to its 
own laws even if they cut through the 
plane of human existence. As a result 
man must reckon with and guide ma- 
terial events. Permanent watchfulness 
and readiness to interfere are de- 
manded unconditionally — the man at 
the wheel of an automobile dares not 
doze or be distracted for a moment. 
Man must, in a fashion, distrust mat- 
ter, supervise it, and equalize its harm- 
ful effects. 


ATTITUDES BORN OF TECHNOLOGY 


Nature does not exist as techno- 
logy would have it. By human power 
and understanding technology inter- 
venes to guide a natural process into a 
new channel. Matter is not transformed 
internally, man changes only the exter- 
nal patterns. Matter is always open to 
such intervention. There is no special 
point of time or readiness when it is 
more susceptible to human designs. It 
is bound by physical time, a homoge- 
neous movement. The human will deter- 
mines the external and spatial varia- 
tions of matter without disturbing its 
inner reality. Technology itself lies on 
the surface. The source of any real hold 
on matter must come from man him- 
self. 

The moment when the product is 








finished is the key to the whole process. 
In man’s eye it is the distinctive mo- 
ment; for matter it is but one of many 
equally worthwhile possibilities. Only 
for mankind is it important, so import- 
ant that all previous activity is con- 
trolled by it and has meaning only as 
a means to it. 

Technology’s failure to achieve 
growth and inner transformation in 
matter demonstrates its unhistoricity. 
Technology re- 
tains no. estab- 
lished form. It 
hurries on to 
newer and better 
forms. All earlier 
models of auto- 
mobiles, for in- 
stance, have 
nothing but cur- 
iosity value. 
Technological 
progress is not 
growth but a 
series of jumps; 
it has no natural 
continuity. 


ATTITUDES BORN OF DEHUMANIZED 
ECONOMICS 


The technological attitude exerts 
its most lasting influence upon econo- 
mic thought and behavior, for it is at 
the service of economics. Economics 
deals with men not as spiritual beings 
but simply as living beings. By nature 
it is more involved with matter than 
other areas of human existence. You 
can easily recognize the attempt of 
modern economics to achieve pure ob- 
jectivity. Pure exchange of things of 
value is its goal. Human relations can- 
not be calculated, they destroy the 
smooth evolution of commerce. Modern 
world economy can exist only where 
worth can be reckoned. Producer and 





V. 157 (Februar 1956) pp. 335-346 


consumer, employer and employee deal 
less and less in terms of personal rela- 
tions. 

Here we find a clue for explaining 
the widespread elimination of the hu- 
man element. Economics has become 
autocratic. Always less able to oppose 
it, man bows to its demands. How can 
he resist what has become an absolute 
for him? Thus man enters a dehuman- 
ized world in which life is easier and 
more _ comfort- 
able but unsatis- 
factory. There is 
not time to ac- 
quire in a spirit- 
ual-human way; 
once attained, 
possessions are 
out of fashion. 
Only a desire for 
more and newer 
things remains. 

Where there 
is a mere com- 
mercial inter- 
change of equal- 
valued commod- 
ities, no personal relationships are in- 
volved to take a thing out of its mere 
objectivity and raise it to a human level. 
Materialism is essentially joyless. It 
constructs a world of mistrust and no 
one feels at home in its unfeeling ob- 
jectivity. The man who is never given 
anything becomes distrustful of kind- 
ness and honest love; he sees in them 
only disguised calculation, the danger 
of being taken advantage of and made 
a laughingstock. 


Thus we arrive at the point where 
one-sided physical-economic objectiv- 
ity becomes a deadly peril to the 
uniquely human level of existence. One 
who treats persons with a will to mas- 
ter and exploit them, who evaluates 
them in terms of economic profit and 
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loss, forfeits the possibility of ever 
achieving sight of the spiritual. One 
who has adopted the economic attitude 
finds only emptiness and nothing of 
the spiritual. 


ATTITUDES BORN OF DEHUMANIZED 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The capacity of abandoning one’s 
self to another, of meeting him with 
trust, has been replaced with a longing 
for security based on objective state- 
ment and experiment, by organization 
and power. Such methods, although 
legitimate in dealing with physical ob- 
jects, make one’s fellow-man a fact to 
be experimented with at will, and fail 
to see him as a man and a person. 

True security has disappeared des- 
pite increased technological means of 
security. Its only source is trust in fel- 
low-men, the perception of the reliabil- 
ity and power of the spiritual. External 
security functions only when the spirit- 
ual stands strong and undisputed. Our 
whole life rests upon a hidden founda- 
tion of mutual human trust. When the 
reliability of our fellow-man fails, tech- 
nology declines into senselessness. The 
modern situation shows this with dis- 
tressing clarity. 

Once man loses a sense of growth 
and ripeness, he is handed over to a 
new experience of time. The efficacy of 
possessing that which has permanency 
no longer penetrates. Only that which 
is new counts, only the moment, only 
that which is made quickly. Man first 
meets true continuity in the realm of 
persons where he discovers that his 
fellow-men endure despite external and 
psychological changes. All continuity in 
the realm of culture is founded upon 
this, especially tradition and history 
without which there is no culture. 

If continuity is lost, man loses the 
safeguard of permanent institutions 
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which preserve and transmit patterns 
of conduct by which he can meet the 
great moments of existence. Matter 
does not build community. Community 
rests upon the spiritual. In matter 
there is only an unfeeling play of forces, 
and in economics we are not far from 
something very much like it. There 
everyone stands alone. Trust and faith 
are senseless. Community without the 
ineffable knowledge that one is bound 
to his neighbor both in prosperity and 
adversity has as much permanence as 
a sand dune in the wind. 


Where man becomes incapable of 
genuine surrender, the development of 
his humanity is checked. The family, 
the basic community to which he must 
cling if life is to have meaning, is al- 
ready threatened and cannot fulfill its 
unique task. Man without community 
falls into panic at every unexepected 
event. Most people do not care to begin 
with the Church, for this community is 
above all grounded upon the apprehen- 
sion of the invisible and personal, based 
upon faith. To one who comprehends 
only a community of interests, all these 
lead but to deception. Even the state 
has been transformed into a mere care- 
taker. 


When mutual faith and trust and 
the communities which sustain them 
decay, you lose the ability to see across 
human spirituality the absolute and di- 
vine spirituality and personality in all 
their mystery. Whence all else loses the 
foundation it has in man’s capacity for 
trust. The world becomes meaningless. 
The deliberate methodological distrust 
of physics and technology becomes a 
practical attitude in the face of all real- 
ity. Man relies only on his own 
strength. This is why modern man is 
incapable of faith. For generations this 
one-sided attitude to reality, de-empha- 
sizing the spiritual has withered some- 














thing more important to man’s contin- 
uity than technology, even more im- 
portant than one’s daily bread. 

Since man cannot live without se- 
curity, he plunges into the only thing 
he has left, an arbitrary financial se- 
curity achieved through technology 
which asks no properly human expendi- 
ture. By calculating foresight he tries 
to avoid anything unpleasant. In the 
process, this feeling of anxiety atro- 
phies something very important. What 
can be calculated and anticipated is no 
longer uniquely new. To encounter it 
does not require calling upon creative 
forces. So they slowly die and with 
them dies your confidence in being a 
match for the unexpected. This atrophy 
of the properly creative, in turn, de- 
mands a more comprehensive external 
security. Man enters into a vicious cir- 
cle as his search for technological se- 
curity and his mood of anxiety mutual- 
ly intensify each other. Driven to the 
limit of endurance, man wants nothing 
more than to be free from inner inse- 
curity. In panic he embraces every 
ideology. He associates himself with 
fanaticism, even though his anxiety is 
merely soothed by it, ready to awaken 
at the slightest tremor. For the psychi- 
cally stunted man even an honest con- 


versation is impossible because all 
meaning presupposes an underlying re- 
lation of trust. 


RESTORATION OF THE SPIRITUAL 


It is dangerous to displace what is 
unique, what gives everything its 
meaning. Unaccompanied by deep spir- 
ituality, self-abandoning technological 
progress undermines its own founda- 
tions; it threatens man and becomes 
unfeeling. Salvation, however, does not 
lie in a return to a pre-technological 
era. Man himself must achieve a con- 
version. He must awaken and nourish 
attitudes and forces which will com- 
pensate for the one-sidedness of techno- 
logy. All things must contribute 
towards an honest humanity. Man can- 
not seek security by grasping every- 
thing with his own hands. What good is 
this when the hands themselves are not 
secure? Man does not find his security 
in the things which he can hold, but 
elsewhere. He must realize that ulti- 
mate security is something which he 
cannot grasp with his own hand. And 
this alone is truly secure, because it 
is free from the weakness of human 
power and the shortsightedness of hu- 
man control. 


|e | Source: STIMMEN DER ZEIT. V. 157, Februar 1956, pp. 335-346. “Die 
Gefahren des technischen Denkens.” 


Presentation: John R. Klopke, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 


Indiana. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 


LIFE AND DEATH 


by JEAN DANIELOU 


The following essay underlines why death must always be a mystery for the 


philosopher. 


Philosophy, like the human mind, has that mysterious ability 


to ask questions for which it has no answers. Contemporary philosophy wit- 
nesses what pessimism can result from misunderstanding this truth. The 
author insists that no man-made answer does not mean no answer at all. 
Here we have his reflections upon a divine answer to a human question. An 
essay in Christian thought with strong overtones from the preoccupations of 


contemporary philosophy. 


THE RESURRECTION 


shows us what death is. In everyday 
speech death is the separation of soul 
and body, the end of our present life. 
Formerly men thought it ushered in a 
curtailed sort of life. Anguish before 
death was anguish before death’s 
mysterious world of the beyond. Thus 
Antigone bade farewell to the light. 
Men today, however, see in death rather 
an annihilation. More materialis- 
tic than their forebears, they feel 
that where the senses lay hold of 
nothing, there is nothing. In any 
case, for the ancients as for the 
moderns, the true life is our pres- 
ent life and the only desire is to 
keep it going as long as possible. 

Now the Resurrection shows 
us we are wrong. The opposition 
between life and death is not be- 
tween the present life and life after 
what is called death. All this be- 
longs to the same order of reality: 
death. For death is not the separa- 
tion of soul and body. Death is the 
separation of man from God. It de- 
fines a certain state of man, a 
state which Paul calls “flesh” and 
which is synonymous with death. 
The flesh is not the body. It is the 
whole man, body and soul, in a 
state of misery. And this misery is 
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man’s situation when left to himself, 
bereft of divine energies. This state 
is the death of the soul cut off from the 
energies of grace. And it is the death 
of the body, which is mortality itself. 


Thus the present life is already 
death, since, as Heidegger well saw, it 
is a life destined for death. And what 
we call death is only a continuation of 
this dead life in a further state of decay. 
Between the two there is no differ- 
ence of order. That is why all 
human hopes bearing only on a 
prolongation of this life leave us 
shut up in death. If we hope that 
science will succeed in indefinitely 
prolonging the present life, it will 
only be prolonging a life which is 
death. Such a prospect gives rise 
to boredom beyond measure. The 
Fathers of the Church understood 
this well: they saw in death God’s 
love at work, keeping us from im- 
mortalizing death. Simone de Beau- 
voir recaptures this intuition in 
Tous les hommes sont mortels, 
where she pictures the boredom 
resulting from the indefinite rep- 
etition of biological existence in a 
man who succeeded in escaping 
death. 


If we hope for survival — and 
this survival is only the indefinite 

















prolongation of a dead life — this is 
the very definition of hell. It is this 
notion of what is beyond death that 
made the ancients’ anguish before death 
so pitiful. For in their view (a more 
lucid one than that of our contempor- 
aries) there was question of a life con- 
tinued indefinitely amid the asphodels 
of Hades and the shadows of Sheol, a 
pale replica of the present life. Hence 
that melancholy which Father Fes- 
tugiére shows us hovering over the 
whole ancient world, as well as its fren- 
zied pleasure, which is but the reverse 
of its despair. 

Our misery then is greater than we 
realize. Death keeps us locked up in 
an underground prison. Already in this 
life we are sliding in that direction. 
No human force, no power, no mind 
can break the locks and force open the 
gates of hell that shut us up. Man is 
caught — a captivity more radical than 
any economic or social slavery. It is 
this tragic fact that the false optimisms 
of today refuse to see. Their deceptive 
hopes are humbug at its worse, since 
they turn us away from the only path 
of salvation. Much more sincere are 
the pessimists who admit that man is 
destined for death, that life is absurd. 
They are right in saying there is no 
man-made solution to the human 
drama. But they are wrong when they 
think there is no solution at all. 


WHERE IS LIFE? 


If the Resurrection shows us what 
death is, it also shows what life is. Just 
as death is not life beyond death, sc 
life is not life this side of death. The 
present life is a dead life. Life is not 
the powerful current of biological life 
running through the animal and human 
species. This life which loses man in 
the current of the species is more a 


tomb than a mother, as Vigny put it 
so well. It is a stream clogged with 
corpses. Only at its outer edges is there 
a feeble fringe of living things. Opti- 
mism in the face of biological life is an 
enormous “mystification” (in the ety- 
mological sense of the word), a mis- 
leading idealization of the cruel realism 
of biological existence. 


True life is elsewhere. It is the 
life of the whole man when he gets 
away from the corruptibility of bio- 
logical existence and is transformed by 
the divine energies which give him in- 
corruptibility. This is the life that Paul 
calls “spirit” in opposition to ‘‘flesh.” 
Man is “spirit” in his soul when the 
latter escapes from the vanity of pure- 
ly natural thoughts and sentiments and 
is clothed with divine habits, called 
faith, hope and charity. Man is “spirit” 
in his body when the power of the 
Spirit lays hold of his frail flesh, res- 
cues it from its wretched state and 
mysteriously imparts to it incorrup- 
tibility. 

It is to this life than man has been 
destined from the beginning. For the 
Bible tells us that after forming man 
from the slime of the earth, God led 
him into Paradise. This means that 
from the beginning man was called to 
share in incorruptible life. Paradise is 
where God is. It is steeped in the life- 
giving energies of the Spirit, who is 
given back to us again in the Church. 
In Paradise we have the tree of life, 
which imparts incorruptibility to the 
body. In God’s plan there is no other 
human nature but this one that is called 
to supernatural life. And that is why 
without supernatural life man is not 
completely himself. The only humanism 
is a Christian humanism. Man without 
God is basically a crippled man. He is 
silt left behind by the tide, a spent car- 
tridge after the shot is fired. He is a 
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goldbeater’s skin cracked beyond re- 
pair, never again to be inflated by any 
amount of huffing and puffing. 

This life, which is the Life, is our 
vocation. The Resurrection, after show- 
ing us our misery, now unfolds our 
grandeur. Our destiny is not death. 
But we cannot lay hold of life by our- 
selves. By nature we are children of 
wrath. The situation of man when left 
to himself is a hopeless dead end. It 
is deprived of life; it is locked up in 
the prisons of death. There is in the 
human situation, still beyond it but this 
side of God, in an ill-defined but certain 
world where we merely grope our way 
ahead — in this situation there is a poi- 
soned root, a muddied fountain, a mys- 
tery of evil, the power of Satan, the 
Prince of Death. 

To set man free, neither moral 
preaching nor economic transformation 
is enough. Evil is not something that 
can be righted by human means. It is 
not a problem, it is a mystery. A prob- 
lem is something we can solve, can set- 
tle. Modern systems, whether Marxism 
or secularism, would dupe us into think- 
ing that the mystery of man can be 
solved by precepts or revolutions. Of 
the two the Marxists seem the less 
pharisaical. But they are not less de- 
ceptive. And they are incurably super- 
ficial. Man does not merely need ad- 
vice. He needs to be saved. 


THE IMPARTING OF LIFE 


That is why, in the fullness of time, 
the Word of God, who is Life substan- 
tial and has Life in himself, came down 
into the world, into the domain of the 
Prince of this world. He went down 
into the deepest chasm of misery, be- 
yond even our own reach. He was 
Death’s prisoner. And there was a 
moment when Death thought itself real- 
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ly victorious, for in its power it held its 
sovereign foe. That is the tragedy of 
Good Friday. But the Word of life 
destroyed death, destroyed evil at its 
mysterious root. On Easter morn he 
came forth triumphant over hell, hav- 
ing broken the lock and forced open 
the gates of hell, once and for all free- 
ing from death those who would be- 
lieve in his Resurrection. 


Human beings can indeed free man 
from certain tyrannies by their con- 
trivances and their legislation. But 
they cannot touch the essential tyran- 
ny, that of death. Christ alone does 
battle against the Prince of Darkness. 
The mystery of Easter is the mystery of 
this battle. Here death and life con- 
front each other in a stupendous duel. 
This is the destruction of something 
which is beyond man and enslaves him; 
it is the communication of something 
which is beyond man and saves him. 
For man’s life consists in seeing God. 
That is why the Resurrection — which 
is this victory, this gift — is the es- 
sential event in human history. Only 
the lamb who was slain opens the seven 
seals of the book which contains the 
secret of our destiny (Apoc 5:2). 


Christ has won this victory for 
the whole human race. In him eternal 
life came to touch the outstretched 
corpse and give it life. From now on 
there exists within mankind a life-giv- 
ing force, a divine dynamism, which, 
from the body of the risen Christ, 
tends to spread throughout the entire 
mass, like yeast raising dough, like fire 
enkindling heather. “I have come to 
cast fire upon the earth, and what will 
I but that it be kindled” (Lk 12:49). 
This fire of the Holy Spirit has ignited 
one corner of human nature. It wants 
to set the whole of it afire in a con- 
flagration of love. This cosmic confla- 
gration is the Church’s historic destiny, 

















despite all the obstacles raised by the 
persecutions of her enemies or by the 
lukewarmness, alas, of her friends. 


This fire affects souls. It is pri- 
marily souls that the risen life of Christ 
lays hold of to impart life. The Resur- 
rection is at work in our midst, bearing 
its wondrous fruits. It wants to seize 
each of us and transform us into Christ. 
We must put on Christ Jesus, acquire 
his dispositions, let the Gospel penetrate 
all the powers of our soul. The risen 
life is life according to the Gospel, and 
its source is the Holy Spirit. “The 
charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been 
given to us” (Rom 5:5). The resur- 
rection is not merely a bygone event; 
it is present to us. “If you have risen 
with Christ, seek the things that are 
above” (Col 3:2). 


But if this life as yet is evident 
only from within, that does not mean 
it concerns only the inner man. It must 
renew all things. “Behold, I make all 
things new” (Apoc 21:5). It must re- 
verberate through the whole world. 
Nothing escapes its grasp. Christ lives, 
in his soul and in his body. He will 
quicken our bodies once he has brought 
life to our souls. The Word who created 
all things wants to save all things. But 
this cosmic reverberation is still an ob- 
ject of hope: “Your life is hidden with 


Christ in God. When Christ, your life, 
shall appear, then you too will appear 
with him in glory” (Col 3:3-4). But 
this victory of Christ over death and 
sin is not merely something future. In 
him it is accomplished. Death has al- 
ready been overcome. We merely await 
the full manifestation of what in sub- 
stance has already been realized. Even 
now the resurrection lights up our 
whole existence. We are caught up in 
its movement, transformed by it in bap- 
tism. Through holiness we progressive- 
ly steep ourselves in it, awaiting its 
consummation in our bodies. 

We drink in this risen life in per- 
manent fashion at its living source, the 
Christ of glory, always present among 
us in the Eucharistic assembly. Through 
the Eucharist the glorious body of 
Christ, united to his soul and divinity, 
contacts our souls and bodies to give 
them divinity. John Chrysostom used 
to say that Christians receiving com- 
munion were like lions. If we had a bet- 
ter realization of the stupendous mes- 
sage we have to bring the world, if our 
lives were more in conformity with that 
message, if they bore witness, by their 
shining faith, by their incorruptible pur- 
ity, by their consuming love, to the 
divine force animating them, without 
doubt the walls would fall, the walls 
which keep the Spirit from setting the 
world on fire. 


| Source: RESURRECTION. No. 1, Avril 1956, pp. 37-42. “Le mystére de la 


vie et de la mort.” 


Presentation: Francis B. Sullivan, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 


Ohio. 
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THE PROBLEM 
of personality is not 
only a psychological 
one, concerning the 
individual and his impact upon society, 
but also a philosophical problem par 
excellence. The history of philosophy 
points up this fact: the orientation of 
the problem of human personality de- 
termines in large part the point of view 
from which a whole era sees the Cos- 
mos. The problem of personality is at 
the source both of psychology and meta- 
physics. 
This fact is illustrated impressively 
in our times. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


We shall begin by considering the 
evolution of the problem in the realms 
of psychology, biology and medicine. 
As Ribot recalls, until the nineteenth 
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century psychology was largely con- 
cerned with the higher functions of 
man. The whole attention of the psy- 
chologists was focused on conscious- 
ness while the study of automatisms 
and lower structures was either neg- 
lected or underestimated. Only in the 
nineteenth century was the important 
doctrine of cortical localization de- 
veloped — the study of the multiple 
and specialized mechanisms of the 
brain. Thus was born the science of 
neurology which has determined in 
rapid succession the localization of 
areas pertaining to motor activity, to 
the sensory modalities, to sensory func- 
tions, and to speech. At first it was 
thought that each of the “various fa- 
culties” was localized in a definite re- 
gion of the brain. But the anticipations 
of Gall could not be verified save 
for the localizations mentioned above. 
From this came a new critical move- 




















ment, a new philosophic orientation, due 
mostly to Pierre Marie and Henri Berg- 
son. In the proper sense cerebral activ- 
ity is not to be equated with “panto- 
mime activity,” to use the expression 
of Bergson. In other words, cerebral 
activity is not to be identified with the 
automatic mechanisms of coordinated 
movements, of synkinesia,’ or of even 
more highly coordinated movements 
regulating gestures, if these automatic 
mechanisms are viewed as functioning 
like a machine independently of the 
spirit. Rather the spirit or personality 
must use its mechanisms as an artist 
or artisan uses more or less perfected 
machines or diverse instruments with 
a view to the production of his artistic 
creations. 


It was possible, then, to arrive at 
a new dualism, opposing on one hand 
the automatic mechanisms with the 
materiality of the brain, and on the 
other the spirit, the personality, the 
will, the spiritual functions which re- 
main in some way independent of mat- 
ter and are of an essence totally dif- 
ferent from the latter. This dualism has 
been brilliantly developed by Bergson 
and has led through an entire era to a 
Neospiritualism opposed to the mater- 
ialistic proponents of cortical localiza- 
tion of the preceding century. Further- 
more, this dualism harmonized with 
the tenets of physics and metaphysics 
current in that epoch which distin- 
guished energy from matter. Thus it 
was possible to transpose into the psy- 
chological realm the opposition be- 
tween “spiritual energy” following the 
expression of Bergson and the material 
substrata in the nervous system. In the 
domain of medicine this dualism fur- 
ther resulted in the rigorous separation 
of neurology and psychiatry. The 
former was limited to the study of 
nonpsychical material automatisms 


such as movement, sensory structures, 
and even the mechanisms of quite com- 
plicated acts as those of apraxia' — all 
of these phenomena differing consider- 
ably from the complexity of a volun- 
tary act with its finality, its synthesis, 
its adaptation, etc. 

On this score Babinski was able by 
differential symptomatology to distin- 
guish in remarkable fashion the signs 
of localized lesions, which he called 
“organic signs,” from those of an en- 
tirely different variety of symptoms 
which affected the complex mor- 
phology of the will — symptoms called 
“hysterical” or “pithiatic’* and which 
in every case, he thought, should be 
thrown into the purely psychic domain. 


PURE PSYCHISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 


As a consequence we are con- 
fronted with the separation of a pure 
psychism, immaterial and independent 
from its insertion into material reality. 
This pure psychism represented the 
soul, the personality, while the cerebral 
automatisms represented the insertion 
of that soul in matter. With reference 
to movement, for example, it is most 
evident that the pyramids’ in the brain 
which the anatomists and physiologists 
describe as the organ of movement are 
only the instruments for movement. 
The initiating of movement or the de- 
cision to move is something quite dif- 
ferent. That this is true is apparent in 
pyramidal hemiplegia’ where the deci- 
sion, the willing of the movement, is 
perfectly preserved but the instruments 
of the execution of the movement, the 
pyramidal fascicles, do not respond. 
Here we are dealing with organic pa- 
ralysis. 


On the contrary, in hysterical he- 
miplegia the instruments for the execu- 
tion of the movement, the pyramids, 
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are intact and ready to function but the 
will, the psychic originator of move- 
ment is suspended. Everything looks as 
if the patient either does not wish to 
move his paralyzed side or cannot will 
to move it. If volition is stimulated by 
some means, however, movement is 
instantaneously re-established in a 
fashion almost miraculous. 

In the first case, as Babinski has 
shown so well, the motor apparatus has 
been damaged by organic lesion; in the 
second case the trouble lies not in the 
apparatus but in the spirit, the will, 
the personality. But if that differen- 
tiation remains accurate on the diag- 
nostic plane and in the clinical domain, 
it needs to be completed on the patho- 
genic’ level. Is one able to be content 
with actually placing the spirit, the 
will, the personality in an exclusively 
spiritual realm, as Bergson has done? 

There is a very special mental 
state which permits exploration on ob- 
jective and experimental grounds of 
the causes capable of acting with preci- 
sion on the will and personality whose 
purely spiritual independence had al- 
ready been thrown in doubt by Spin- 
oza, who thought that the will itself 
was subject to corporeal factors. This 
mental state is the catatonia: of Kahl- 
baum. Now catatonia, as our psycho- 
physiological research pursued from 
1926 till the present has demonstrated, 
consists in the free suspension of the 
will, of the psychic originator of move- 
ment, with perfect preservation of the 
entire apparatus for the execution of 
motion. 


THE INTERACTION OF THE WILL WITH 
SOMATIC FACTORS 


The question asked was — and 
after a long time it was answered — is 
this suspension of the functioning of 
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the will exclusively in the spiritual or- 
der. Now our research with de Jong 
on bulbocapnine' and our later studies 
confirmed by numerous experimenters 
have proved that certain toxins have 
the power of freely suspending the will, 
the psychic initiative. Thus it has been 
possible to indentify methodically and 
objectively through physiological ex- 
perimentation on animals the poisons 
capable of freely suspending the will. 
The most distinctive of these poisons 
are able to be isolated from certain in- 
testinal toxins, biliary’ and hepatic’ 
poisons (Baruk and Camus), hormones, 
etc. 


As a result, the will can no longer 
be considered an entity exclusively 
spiritual and independent of somatic 
factors. The spirit is bound to the body 
even in its highest activities and the 
person is simultaneously spiritual and 
corporeal, so that these two factors are 
incapable of being placed in a state of 
separation or opposition. Yet it is neces- 
sary to clarify the exact way in which 
the will and the personality are asso- 
ciated with corporeal factors. On this 
point an important difference exists 
between the interaction of the will with 
the body, and the interaction of the 
automatic mechanisms with the body. 


As a matter of practical fact, the 
automatic mechanisms are bound di- 
rectly to precise cerebral locations; 
they are centers localized in the brain 
which directs them. On the contrary, 
our numerous experimental studies on 
catatonia have made clear that the 
psychic originator of movement cannot 
be localized in the brain. It depends on 
factors essentially diffuse; it not only 
acts on the whole of the brain but re- 
mains in touch with the entire organ- 
ism. Consequently, personality differs 
from the highest types of automatic 
mechanisms, both in its activities and 
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in the factors which influence it. While 
the automatic mechanisms are limited 
to restricted zones of the brain, the 
will and the personality are in contact 
with the entire nervous system and the 
complete organism. Not only does the 
brain participate in the personality but 
also the liver, the intestines, the ovar- 
ies, the glands, and above all the blood, 
the circulation. 

For this reason the spiritual can 
be modified or troubled by digestion, 
alimentation, sexual life, general hy- 
gienic conditions, just as it is able con- 
versely to modify all these bodily func- 
tions. The human personality is at the 
same time psychic and physical, devoid 
of the power to split these two factors 
or throw them into opposition. The 
spirit, the will, secures the true life of 
the person. Without it, a human being 
is limited to its automatisms and to a 
robot-like thought. In such a condition 
it resembles death. When the spirit and 
the will are suppressed, the personality 
seems to have vanished. Finally, behind 
the disorganized personality there per- 
sists rather frequently a deepseated 
personality which feels and suffers and 
remains in sensory ways aware of its 
milieu. 


SOCIAL MILIEU AND MORAL CONSCIENCE 


Although the personality draws its 
energy from the body, although it is 
bound up with nutrition, assimilation, 
internal secretions, it is nonetheless an 
important dynamogenetic source of 
affective aspirations and value judg- 
ments of which it is the seat — aspira- 
tions and judgments which are rooted 
in the social milieu. 

Actually, the personality is in- 
separable from the social milieu and 
the individual is not able to be under- 
stood in isolation from it. From this 


we can glean the importance of social 
psychiatry and social psychology which 
is superimposed upon biological psy- 
chiatry and biological psychology. In 
reality it is the affectivity which binds 
together the spirit and the body. The 
role of a depressing emotion can 
disturb the entire organism. Inversely, 
an affective satisfaction can effect truly 
miraculous resurrections as in the case 
of the sick prisoner of war in an ap- 
parent state of insanity and of psychi- 
cal and physical collapse who suddenly 
recovers at the glimpse of the belfry 
in his native village in Brittany; or the 
case of the person suffering from se- 
vere catatonia, wrapped up within him- 
self, no longer eating, seemingly re- 
duced to a statue totally unmindful of 
his surroundings, who suddenly recu- 
perates on the occasion of a sympa- 
thetic visit, and whose spirit and will 
are miraculously restored. 


To these affective impressions we 
must add the internal value judgments 
whose power is truly infinite and un- 
foreseeable: an interior judgment is 
passed on our acts and on our true 
value, a judgment which always re- 
mains free and which does not substi- 
tute itself for our responsibility and 
our decisions. But our deficiencies, our 
injustices, our acts of sloth or our 
weaknesses are interiorly noted and 
judged. And from this there follows 
a sentiment either of profound dissatis- 
faction or satisfaction, a sentiment of 
uneasiness or of interior peace. Fur- 
thermore this sentiment of uneasiness, 
or on the other hand of interior peace, 
projects itself to the surrounding so- 
cial milieu in such a way that our pro- 
found internal judgment seems to ema- 
nate from other persons and the intern- 
al or interior dissatisfaction is trans- 
posed under the form of external accu- 
sations. Such is the genesis of mild dis- 
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trust, sensitiveness, and aggressive- 
ness; such also is the psychogenesis of 
hatred and delusions of persecution. 
This internal judgment constitutes the 
essential spiritual force which gives to 
the personality its dynamism, its goal, 
and its vigor, or on the contrary is 
able literally “to drive” or push it to 
the direst extremities. This force con- 
stitutes moral conscience. 

These are the principal factors 
playing a role in that manifestation 
both limited and unlimited that consti- 
tutes the human personality, factors at 
the same time biological, social and 
moral. 


THE UNIVERSE AND GOD 


If the personality of an individual, 
of a human being, embraces a series of 
automatic mechanisms used by a per- 
sonality which gives to the individual 
his goal, his meaning, his finality and 
indeed his very life, a parallel case can 
be felt with regard to the universe it- 
self. The universe in its external ap- 
pearance is made up of numerous auto- 
matic mechanisms manifested in the 
rotation and movement of the planets 
and these in turn point to a Personality 
which has not only created the uni- 
verse but has given to it its life and 
meaning — a Personality that is 
God. 


If this conception is accepted, one 
will not be surprised to see that it em- 
braces God under the traits of a Person 
with the psychological attributes of a 
personality and in particular the attri- 
butes of moral Conscience. The moral 
Conscience of the individual would then 
represent or reflect the Universal Con- 
science, Conscience possessing in itself 
the characteristics of a Person, though 
bereft of form and a body. This is the 
monotheistic concept of the Hebrew 
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Bible. But if you will not admit the ex- 
istence of a personality within the in- 
dividual, if you reduce the individual to 
its automatic mechanisms without a 
directing spirit, without an end, with- 
out finality, without meaning, as cyber- 
netics does, then you are driven to see 
the universe from the angle of an auto- 
matic machine without God. 

This mechanistic notion is very 
common in our age. Its practical con- 
sequences are important. Not only do 
they fail to indicate any meaning in the 
life of the individual or in the life of 
the Cosmos but they lead to a kind of 
appeal to nothingness. Existence no 
longer has any meaning, much less the 
existence of man; thinking subjects, 
and even to a greater extent the exist- 
ence of the universe would have no 
meaning. 

The only real existence in such a 
notion would be that of bodies or ob- 
jects. On this score the mechanistic 
concept is the consequence of an ob- 
jectivity driven to excess, an objectivi- 
ty which ends by sacrificing all sub- 
jectivity. But what would the existence 
of material bodies be without a person- 
ality to perceive them? Such existence 
would be as nothingness. Thus bodies 
themselves to exist have need of a 
thought which perceives them and 
there exists between the spirit and the 
body a liaison indispensable to their 
existence, as Berkeley has shown. This 
is so true that, in certain illnesses and 
in certain marked cases of depersonal- 
ization where the existence of the body 
remains unperceived and external per- 
ceptions are fleeting and without traces, 
the general impression is not one of 
death but of nothingness — an awful 
impression which attaches itself to the 
body as well as to the person. 


The very existence of the world 
is linked with the personality; and 







the objective method pushed to ex- 
cess leads both to an inhumanity as we 
have insisted and ultimately to total 
nothingness. After a civilization cen- 
tered exclusively upon objects and 
also menaced by destruction, a civil- 
ization which succeeded the purely sub- 
jective and mystical civilization of the 
Middle Ages, there should arise a civil- 
ization in which subjects and objects 
would be placed in their necessary re- 
lationship and dependence. We must 
always remember, however, that the 


guarantee of sustaining humanity rests 
in the dependence of objects in relation 
to subjects, in relation to the personal- 
ity which controls the very life of the 
individual as well as that of the Cos- 
mos. Nevertheless, the personality is 
simultaneously the directing spirit and 
somewhat the result of the organism 
which it commands. For this reason it 
cannot be considered as a simple object, 
but as the flame whose light is modi- 
fied by the disposition of the organism 
which embraces it. 


| Source: REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 1956, Fascicle 
I, No. 35, pp. 87-94. “Le probléme psychologique et métaphysique de la 


personnalité.” 


Presentation: Edmund J. Ryan, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 


Ohio. 


1Glossary of Terms (Taken from Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dic- 
tionary) 
Apraxia: a disorder of the nervous system, caused by lesions in the 
cortical area; characterized by inability to perform purposeful 


movements, although no muscular paralysis of sensory dis- 


turbance is present. 


Biliary: pertaining to or conveying bile. 

Bulbocapnine: an alkaloid in the tubers of Bulbocapnus cavus. The phos- 
phate and the hydrochloride have been used in certain diseases 
of the nervous system, such as paralysis agitans, chorea, and 


ataxic conditions. 


Catatonia: a phase or form of schizophrenia in which the patient seems to 
lack the will to talk or move and stands or sits in one position, 
assumes fixed postures, and resists attempts to activate motion 


or speech. 


Hemiplegia: paralysis of one side of the body. 


Hepatic: pertaining to the liver. 


Pathogenic: pertaining to the capacity of producing disease. 

Pithiatism: a condition caused by suggestion. 

Pyramid: any conical eminence of an organ; especially a body of longi- 
tudinal nerve fibers on each side of the anterior median fissure 


of the medulla oblongata. 


Synkinesia: involuntary movement taking place in one part of the body 
synchronously with, or in consequence of, a voluntary or re- 
flex movement in another part. 
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ROBABILITY CALCU- 


lations are in common enough use, 
from a simple game of cards or insur- 
ance company statistics to quantum 
theory. But however important, a def- 
inition is quite elusive. Its use in quan- 
tum theory and the interpretation of 
probability by the “probabilist’’ school 
emphasize the need to discover what 
the calculation of probabilities really is, 
to what it can be applied, and under 
what conditions it may be used legit- 
imately. 


LIMITATIONS OF PROBABILITY 


Probability in its very assessment 
of the likelihood of some event seems to 
be cursed with an internal weakness. 
For, as Poincaré has pointed out, prob- 
abilities are calculated by starting from 
certain probabilities assumed to be 
known. With such a basis we might say 
simply that probability data and results 
are only approximate. In general this 
is true, but the “approximate” here has 
a special meaning. In another context 
“approximate” can mean we “know” 
a measurement to be exact within cer- 
tain limits. In the calculations of prob- 
ability such certitude does not exist. 
We cannot determine the limits of er- 
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ror and the chances of escaping any 
limits that may be set are never zero. 

From its very nature the assess- 
ment of probabilities is bound up with 
probability and cannot give certainty. 
It offers only approximations, and ap- 
proximations to which no _ definite 
limits can be set. 


PRACTICAL IMPOSSIBILITY 


We might consider the case where 
the probability of an event is so slight 
as to be practically equivalent to im- 
possibility. What, for example, is the 
likelihood of a million typing monkeys 
producing a copy of the written works 
of the world if they typed ten hours a 
day for a year? About the same that a 
gaseous mixture would vary to a min- 
ute degree in homogeneity of compo- 
sition for a very short time. To sup- 
pose the persistence of such a variation 
in the gas for a period of some seconds 
would be equivalent to quite prepos- 
terous demands on the monkeys. Would 
it not be easier to declare such varia- 
tions to be impossible? Perhaps so, but 
would that be true? On the basis of 
probability calculations it is not im- 
possible that the monkeys produce 
their unlikely copy at the first attempt. 
And if common sense feels offended at 
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such hair-splitting, might that not be 
due to the particular example? Suppose 
the performance of an interesting ex- 
periment involved a slight chance, the 
slightest chance, of the destruction of 
our planet. A scientist would surely pre- 
fer to omit the experiment. The exam- 
ple of the typing monkeys is perhaps 
too simple in that each of the arrange- 
ments of letters is equally possible. In 
practice, particularly in physics, the 
situation is often somewhat different. 


CONDITIONS FOR PROBABILITY 


One conditioning factor of probab- 
ility is ignorance, in the sense of only 
partial knowledge on which to base 
your calculations. Probabilities founded 
on such partial knowledge are called 
“subjective probabilities.”” Rudolph Car- 
nap refers to them as “inductive” to 
distinguish them from “statistical prob- 
abilities’ which are based on the obser- 
vation of the frequency of events. But 
actually every probability is a fre- 
quency, even “subjective probability,” 
for it must be founded on some solid 
basis of knowledge. Still it is true that 
for the sciences and their application 
the important probabilities are those 
which, by arriving at certain frequen- 
cies, allow direct or indirect experi- 
mental checks. 


Some maintain that there is more 
than simple frequencies underlying 
probability calculations. A _ series of 
events discloses a probability distribu- 
tion, with increasing exactitude as the 
series is prolonged, so there must be 
probability in the individual event, for 
the series is but its events. Such is their 
argument. 


In considering this view we may 
admit that in any isolated event there 
is something which allows a long series 
of such events to manifest a frequency 


limit. And though this something varies 
with the problem it is generally nothing 
mysterious, and the various somethings 
appear to have a common element. Jean 
Ullmo suggests that the idea of chance 
enters whenever initial data which are 
experimentally indistinguishable are 
followed later by an obvious distinction 
of the phenomena which have been ob- 
served. For example, in tossing a coin 
a number of times, the actions which 
appear very alike to the one who tosses 
can have very different results. In fact, 
the something of the individual event 
is not a characteristic attached to things 
and guaranteeing a certain probability 
distribution. The various sides of a die 
or the cards of a pack, though very 
similar, apart from the values marked 
on them, do not guarantee equal prob- 
abilities in throwing or shuffling. Con- 
jurers and card-sharks are proof to the 
contrary. But normally there is a prac- 
tical independence between the actions 
involved in throwing the dice and the 
sides of the dice one can see, between 
the shuffling of the pack and the indi- 
vidual cards noticed. It is this lack of 
dependence which accounts for the fact 
that normal actions of throwing or 
shuffling result in approximately equal 
frequencies for the sides of the dice or 
the various cards. By an approximate 
calculation of these frequencies we un- 
derstand that the assessment of prob- 
abilities is truly applicable to a given 
problem. 


USE OF PROBABILITY 


For the application of probability 
theory we must therefore have re- 
course to the probability of a frequency. 
Games of chance apart, these applica- 
tions are always made to values of a 
certain scale. More often than not we 
do not know what happens on a smaller 
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scale. So in the kinetic theory of gases 
the speeds of gas molecules are assessed 
according to the probabilist law of 
Gauss. The theory allows knowledge of 
the relations between temperature, 
pressure, and volume, but notions of 
temperature and pressure cannot ap- 
ply to the individual molecule, nor will 
calculations of the probability limits of 
the speed and direction of a single mole- 
cule’s movement be obeyed by that mo- 
lecule. In brief, you cannot state what 
will be the behavior of an individual 
molecule, or of a few molecules, on the 
basis that gas molecules en masse be- 
have in accordance with the predictions 
of the kinetic theory. 


An example of the unlawful appli- 
cation of the calculation of probabilities 
is found in Le retour éternal et la philo- 
sophie de la Physique of Abel Rey. The 
idea of periodic world-cycles is a famil- 
iar one in both Western and Eastern 
philosophy. It is found in Empedocles, 
in Hindu thought, in Schelling and in 
Nietzsche. Such a world-cycle is op- 
posed to Carnot’s Principle proving irre- 
versible process in the universe, yet the 
application of kinetic theory to this 
priciple allows a slight probability of 
the return of the world to a previous 
state. Such a return is not absolutely 
excluded, though highly improbable. 
From this non-exclusion Rey concludes 
that such a return will surely occur — 
in time. Clearly such a conclusion is in- 
admissable, for to pass from probability 
to certainty is unlawful. Probability 
can never give certainty, and in the 
case of the world cycle it can tell us 
nothing, for it is not applicable at that 
scale. 


This mistake is perhaps more ob- 
vious in the application of the law of 
Gauss in artillery. Calculations to en- 
sure hitting a target three kilometres 
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away do not entirely exclude the prob- 
ability of hitting a target one kilometre 
behind the gun. On Abel Rey’s reason- 
ing we have only to fire often enough 
to be sure of hitting the target behind. 
Similarly we might suggest that on the 
basis of probability calculation there is 
the slight chance that a metre stick 
should be twice as long as the Inter- 
national Prototype Metre, or even 
thousands of times as long. 

Examples such as these only serve 
to emphasize that this kind of calcu- 
lation, even though it furnishes results 
verified by experience in the study of 
certain problems within certain limits, 
cannot be applied generally to these 
same problems outside these limits. 


PROBABILITY AND QUANTUM THEORY 


According to the quantum theory, 
if you try to measure at a given mo- 
ment the speed of an elementary part- 
icle (e.g. an electron) and to do so with 
a certain approximation, by that very 
fact you are unable to determine its 
position. The two “uncertainties” are 
complementary. Certain physicists have 
claimed there is more than an insur- 
mountable practical difficulty here. 
There is supposed to be a basic “inde- 
termination.” They have in fact insist- 
ed on the “theorem of von Neumann” 
(according to which the relationships 
admitted in quantum physics are in- 
compatible with the existence of “hid- 
den parameters”) giving it this inter- 
pretation — “quantum indeterminism 
is incompatible with an underlying de- 
terminism.” 


This interpretation has been dis- 
puted (L. De Broglie — J. Ullmo) with 
good reason. But there is one objection 
to the indeterminist thesis which is 
quite compelling, that all the argu- 
ments which seem to establish this 


















thesis begin from one major premise: 
“The mathematical formulae of quan- 
tum theory, verified experientially, are 
strictly in conformity with reality.” 
But these formulae are essentially con- 
cerned with probabilities. They ought 
not, therefore, and cannot be described 
as conforming to reality. Even though 
of value for the approximate represen- 
tation of certain phenomena at a cer- 
tain scale, we should not and cannot 
derive anything from such formulae 
concerning underlying phenomena. In 
brief, statistical laws differ essentially 
from those generally called natural 
laws. 


LIMITS OF STATISTICAL LAWS 


In the case of natural laws you 
look for a precise representation of 
phenomena with no ideas of setting 
limits to this representation. Every 
scientist believes that scientific “prin- 
ciples” and “laws” are based on reality 
itself, and if he admits the conservation 
of energy, its exact conservation, in a 
physical or chemical change, it is be- 
cause this energy for him is a basic 
reality. The position is quite different 
when there is question of applying a 
statistical law. Then you are faced with 
this situation in certain determined con- 
ditions, certain physical magnitudes as- 
sume different values without one 
knowing, provisionally or finally, the 
reasons for the appearance of one value 
rather than another. If you discover, by 
very frequent repetitions of the experi- 
ment that the different values appear 
in the series with a certain approxima- 
tion, each as often as any other, you 
say they have an “equal probability.” 
If one value appears twice as often as 
the others, its probability is double that 
of the others, and so forth. With this ap- 





proximation you can subject these 
values to that branch of mathematics 
called calculus of probabilities. Evident- 
ly this is a sort of external and con- 
tingent application, almost a chance ap- 
plication, which does not reach the 
depths of things. 


Returning to quanta we can say, 
in the language of classical logic, that 
the only legitimate way of expressing 
the major premise is, “the mathemati- 
cal formulae of quantum theory ex- 
press statistical laws verified by experi- 
ence in certain spheres.” 


So it is that statistical laws do not 
result from the nature of the objects 
considered, but from approximations 
gained from large numbers. Moreover, 
any application of these properties or 
their consequences outside the sphere 
where they are effectively verified is 
unjustified. 


The “probabilists” will reply per- 
haps that the notion of probability, 
first thought of and applied in the 
sciences to a certain number of prob- 
lems as accidental and approximate, is 
revealed in quantum physics as essen- 
tial and conformed to reality, linked 
with the very nature of the question .. . 


We must answer that such an as- 
sertion, so opposed to all we know of 
probabilities, leaves the burden of proof 
on those who make it. They should at 
least point to new characters in quan- 
tum probabilities distinguishing such 
probabilities essentially from the more 
common types. To the present this has 
not been done. 


A relatively recent fact would ap- 
pear to prove the contrary. Research 
work in many countries in the sub- 
atomic sphere shows that below a cer- 
tain scale (of the order of 10°* cm.) 
the relations of quantum theory we can 
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now call “classical” are no longer veri- 
fied. So statistical laws of quantum 
physics, like other laws of the same 
kind already encountered in other fields, 
are only approximations valid at a cer- 
tain scale but inexact at a lower one. 


| Source: 


There is no reason, then, whatever 
be the properties of the equations 
which express these statistical laws, to 
consider futile a search on this lower 
scale for the natural laws which must 
underlie them. 


ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE, TOME XX, Nouvelle série, Ca- 


hier 4, Juillet 1956, pp. 98-114. “Probabilité et Réalité.” 


Presentation: W. Alfred Oddie, Oscott College, Warwickshire, England. 


THE NOTION OF NORMAL 
IN PSYCHIATRY 


DIALECTICA 


JOWEVER familiar the terms 


“normal” and “abnormal” in every- 
day life, they are still somewhat vague. 
But the psychiatrist can be satisfied 
with nothing less than clear and pre- 
cise meanings for these words. This is 
especially true when in penal and legal 
matters he must make a statement 
about the sound state of mind of some- 
one. We need only reflect upon the de- 
mands of such a situation to see what 
an important part the notion of ’nor- 
mal” plays here. The normal person is 
one who has that soundness of mind 
needed for a responsible, punishable act, 
one who is competent to make a con- 
tract, a sale or a will. He is one who 
is determined in his actions by normal 
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motives in a normal way. The psychia- 
trist cannot avoid coming to terms with 
these notions. 


SHORT-COMINGS OF THE “AVERAGE NORM” 


In the physical world the statistical 
average is the normal. A definite point 
is the average of the total number of 
possible cases. But since the mental is 
not directly measurable, such statisti- 
cal procedure does not give us the 
normal in the psychic world. Kurt 
Schneider (Psychopathische Persénlich- 
keiten, Wien 1946) has recently tried 
to do this. He designates a person as 
“average-normal” who is common, com- 
pletely ordinary, unobtrusive. The re- 
sult is that we must consider as ab- 
normal anyone who has any marked 
or special characteristic of personality. 





But as a matter of fact, you can isolate 
something unusual or peculiar in every 
person, if you consider him carefully 
enough. According to this norm of 
Schneider, then, we could hardly find 
any normal people. At any rate, they 
would be flat, colorless, neutral persons, 
what Forel has called “normal sheep” 
who have lost every sharp profiling of 
personality. With such a norm the psy- 
chiatrist is indeed open to the frequent 
reproach of judges that the psychiatrist 
recognizes hardly anyone as normal. 


“CONTENT” NOTION OF NORMALITY 


The “average-normal” notion of per- 
son takes for granted a fully developed 
being. Usually this is not the case with 
other norms. Most notions of normality 
are concerned with a potential being, 
one having tendencies and possibilities, 
as H. Kunz affirms (“Wesen der Norm,” 
Psyche 8, 1954/55. What a man should 
be and what is asked of him is included 
in such norms of personality. Dispo- 
sitions tend toward realization, so the 
norm must be immanent. In such wise 
different “content” notions of normality 
are set up. That person is normal whose 
dispositions lead to definite goals of 
life that are positively valuable because 
of their content. Illustrations of this 
might be a person perfectly adapted 
to his environment, an easy ability for 
work and enjoyment, the fulfilling of 
a spiritual ideal (religious, ethical, es- 
thetical) or a harmony of worthwhile 
goals. But all such norms are one- 
sided. They stress a purely personal 
view of life and underplay the real 
complexity of human existence. 


NORMALITY AS UNDISTURBED 
PSYCHIC EQUILIBRIUM 


The “content” notion of normal is 


too narrow to include many types that 
are called normal in simple, every-day 


language. To overcome any such nar- 
rowness we might ask whether in all 
these types there is not a common de- 
nominator somewhere in the formal 
structure of the psyche. And, as a 
matter of fact, in considering the na- 
ture of these structures we do see that 
the different mental tendencies form 
an ordered system, each one fitted into 
an all-embracing whole. At the very 
heart of a subject, where every mental 
phenomena has it origin, the stability 
of the psyche is quite apparent. Away 
from this center individual tendencies 
are distinguished, coordinated and in- 
tegrated into a more comprehensive to- 
tality. The psyche from this all-embrac- 
ing viewpoint has a somewhat unstable 
equilibrium. The many opposed ten- 
dencies of the psyche are bound togeth- 
er by a polar attraction which is never- 
theless ordered to the equilibrium of the 
whole. This final psychic balance is 
subject to continuous fluctuations. 
Every new impulse brings a shift in 
the relation of the actuality and the 
possibility of a tendency. But such a 
change in equilibrium is itself a means 
by which the impulse works to main- 
tain internal balance. 

These observations make us assume 
that at the heart of the subject there 
is always a psychic disposition which 
dominates and permeates all abilities 
and which always tends toward the 
preservation of mental equilibrium. This 
can account for the mobilization of op- 
posing tendencies, compensations for 
certain mental weaknesses, the equali- 
zation of strong disturbances by rep- 
arational tendencies. The development 
of this balance may often fluctuate. It 
may become tense, endangered, even 
destroyed. But as long as a person is 
normal he will always have an open- 
ness toward equilibrium. And because 
of this he will always strive for that 
middle position, and maintain it through 
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all the dangers of his existence. The 
criterion, then, for normal is: that the 
dispositional tendency toward psychic 
equilibrium is undisturbed. 


DIFFICULYIZES WITH THIS 


Dukor (“Richter und Psychiater.” 
Schweis. Juristenzeit, 1955, 16/17) feels 
that this notion runs into contradictions. 
On the one hand, he says, it demands 
the maintenance of equilibrium. And 
still it would include persons who show 
quite evident mental instability, con- 
flict and lac}: of harmony. This difficul- 
ty shows up only if we do not distin- 
guish the potential disposition for 
equilibrium and its frequent incomplete 
and floating realization, always striving 
for the best. A material lack of har- 
mony on the level of content can be 
reconciled with formal equilibrium. In 
any case it is just the openness to 
psychic balance that accounts for the 
fact that content-conflicts approach 
equalization, that even insoluble differ- 
ences have some kind of order toward 
an over-all harmony. 


NORM 






GENUINE NORM — BEING AS IT OUGHT TO BE 


It is clear that tensions and conflicts 
— even insoluble ones — are part of 
normal life. In certain psychic areas 
we consciously and willingly work 
toward equilibrium. But unless we ex- 
perienced at least echoes from the 
depths of our interior-selves teling us 
that our whole psyche is orientated to 
the preservation of such order, a strug- 
gle for self-control would be neither 
possible nor meaningful. A readiness 
to preserve equilibrium is positively 
confirmed, consciously and unconscious- 
ly. For if we accomplish this inner- 
balance, we are better prepared for the 
give-and-take of the world, we have 
the best command over our abilities. 
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This disposition toward the preservation 





of equilibrium is but the potentiality 
of an already positively orientated be- 
ing. A genuine norm then is: being as it 
ought to be. 


A NORMAL OBSERVER 


Now in the case of a definite person 
how can we be sure that his openness 
to mental equilibrium is unimpaired? 
How establish normality in an in- 
dividual case? The constant tendency 
to maintain or recover balance usually 
manifests itself in this way: the person 
reacts properly and adequately, his be- 
havior is judged natural, can be ex- 
plained. We might say, then, that even 
a completely one-sided distortion or a 
perversion that is beyond correcting 
would not necessarily brand one as ab- 
normal. For one with such “deviations” 
there are a whole range of natural be- 
havior patterns at his disposition. 


When a normal observer, reliving his 
own past, carefully considers the state- 
ments of a subject who is also normal, 
he finds an interior harmony in these 
statements. They have a structural in- 
ter-dependence, a consistent style. And 
it is possible for the observer to as- 
similate this life of another for it makes 
sense in the light of his own. Then we 
say that we are “en rapport” with an- 
other, that the “other” is sympathetic, 
psychologically intelligible. Only those 
who strive for interior balance and 
adaptation, only normal persons can 
fully psychologically understand one an- 
other and relive one another’s life in 
an unrestricted way. This means that 
only an observer who is himself normal 
has sufficient interior freedom and sup- 
pleness to embrace the wide variety of 
his normal fellow men and recognize 
the limits beyond which this is no long- 
er possible. There are doubtless sub- 
jective differences even among normal 










observers which make a pattern of be- 
havior meaningful to one and not to 
another. Such variations based on dif- 
ferent life-experiences or affective bias 
concern mostly the evaluation of in- 
dividual facts. They do not introduce 
irreconcilable differences in total judg- 
ments. In practice the psychic features 
of the normal adult are fundamentally 
similar in the same cultural milieu. 
Furthermore, important cases as a rule 
are not judged by one individual but 
by several psychiatrists and judges. 


WIDE VARIATIONS OF THE NORMAL 


Now when we try to discover the 
borderline of normality by seeing how 
far we can enter into the lives of our 
fellow men before we alienate ourselves, 
it is just the large number of possible 
“normals” that assures us that we can 
restore their equilibrium. The differ- 
ence in intensity between fundamental 
tendencies and the accentuation of goals 
in life varies greatly from one individual 
to another. But even so, equilibrium 
can be maintained by compensation and 
suppression, even though hidden. There- 
fore, the normal are not only the flat, 
colorless, neutral persons of Schneider’s 
“average-norm” but many types that 
show marked negative and positive 
characteristics. There are the highly 
gifted persons, even geniuses. And 
again the unintelligent with understand- 
ing less than average but who still cope 
with the tasks of everyday life. Or the 
numerous types of affective singular- 
ities: people of exceptional anxiety, sen- 
sitiveness, of weak dispositions, the lan- 
guid, impulsive, the weak-willed, etc. 
in whose behavior there are still cor- 
rective balancing tendencies. These 
types, just because of their successful 
efforts to win back inner equilibrium 
are clearly distinguished from those 
who are more or less fixed in a kind 


of inadaptability. There have been con- 
troversies over the fact that many psy- 
chiatric experts have the unfortunate 
tendency to consider these affectively 
peculiar men as already abnormal and 
draw broad practical consequences. 
These are the psychiatrists who are 
said to look upon all people as ab- 
normal. 

In the sphere of the normal belong 
many socially unreliable persons who 
become involved in criminal acts but 
who, nevertheless, have sufficient inner 
control to behave in an orderly fashion 
when they keep themselves in check. 
Persons affected by certain drives, for 
example the homosexual who can con- 
trol this drive in the same way that 
the heterosexual controls his sexual 
powers, can still be numbered as nor- 
mal, perhaps as the rarer kind. All 
of these people, in spite of temporary 
deviations, have a certain power of life 
within them by which they can recover 
themselves. They can attain that pli- 


able self-sufficiency and adjustment 
which marks the normal person. 


THE ABNORMAL 


With all non-normal persons that in- 
ner readiness for mental equilibrium 
is itself impaired. There is a fixed dis- 
tortion of the inner balance. It is no 
longer evened out as with the normal. 
With non-normal persons we enter the 
sphere of the abnormal types, persons 
who are properly ill. These types differ 
from normal people mainly in quanti- 
tative measure, by an excess or defect 
in certain psychic ways of acting. Bal- 
ance is no longer there but the impres- 
sion of one-sidedness, a distorted, unbal- 
anced person. Behavior is no longer na- 
turally suited to the situation. It leaves 
an exaggerated, caricatured, odd im- 
pression. But since it is only quantita- 
tively abnormal, qualitatively somewhat 
normal, it still makes partial sense. 
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To the abnormal type belong the 
psychopaths, those who have an in- 
sufficient tendency toward equilibrium 
because of hereditary influences. As a 
rule, already in early life there are seri- 
ous character disturbances but supres- 
sion and compensation tendencies are 
not formed at all. Like a thread these 
abnormalities run through the whole 
life of the psychopath. Practically be- 
yond correction, they are most dif- 
ficult to comprehend for they manifest 
themselves without any restraint even 
where they bring only harm to the 
subject. Some sort of check can be ex- 
ercised temporarily through conscious 
will power but the deep disorders break 
through sooner or later. 


Another abnormal group is the psy- 
chogenic malfunctioning and malde- 
veloped personality. Here there is ques- 
tion of a lasting deformation of the 
affective functions because of the bur- 
densome influence of environment. An 
example of psychogenic malfunction is 
flight into sickness. A psychogenic mal- 
development would be over sensitive- 
ness, distrustfulness, hypochondria or 
persecution complex resulting from un- 
satisfactory work situations. In such 
cases the emotional deviation disturbs 
the openness for mental equilibrium so 
that for a certain period there is a fixed 
disturbance of the psychic balance. 


MAJOR DEVIATIONS 


From the abnormal must be distin- 
guished those who suffer true mental 
diseases or psychoses. Here are mental 
phenomena qualitatively different from 
the ordinary. Here is something alto- 
gether new, completely unfathomable 
— delusions, illusions, loss of memory, 
unaccountable change of moods and the 
like. As distinguished from the merely 
abnormal, psychoses are probably root- 
ed in diseased bodily functions which 
manifest themselves only secondarily 
in the psyche. The tendency toward 
inner balance is surely harmed. As a 
matter of fact, in psychoses the efforts 
toward equilibrium are impressively 
clear in the struggle against the dis- 
turbances. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We might regret that it is not possible 
to outline the mentally normal in a 
more sharp fashion. We might want 
the criteria easier to understand and 
demonstrate. Some might even say that 
determining the normal is a matter of 
feeling. All such objections simply point 
up a most important fact: the very 
nature of the mental, so utterly differ- 
ent from things externally demonstra- 
ble, precludes any understanding of it 
by a simple rule-of-thumb norm. 


oo Source: DIALECTICA. Vol. 10, No. 1, March 1956, pp. 31-44. “Der Begriff 
des Normalen in der Psychiatrie.” 


Presentation: Ernest Ranly, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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notes on some authors « 


DR. H. BARUK, agrégé of the medical 
faculty at the University of Paris, is a 
leading French neuropsychiatrist, head 
physician at the National Hospital for 
Mental Diseases at Charenton. With Dr. 
de Jong he is co-discoverer of experimen- 
tal catatonia. His interest in personal- 
ity problems stems from research in 
neurology, interest in social and moral 
problems. An account of these is in the 
report of the Rencontres Internationales 
de Généve for 1951. Some of his more 
recent books are: Psychiatrie morale ex- 
périmentale — Haines et réactions de 
culpabilité (1950). La désorganisation de 
la personnalité (1952). Le Monothéisme 
devant la science (1952). Psychoses et 
névroses, Psychiatrie sociale, Les théra- 
peutiques psychiatriques — all three in 
the popular “Que-Sais-Je” series of the 
Presses Universitaires de France. 


DR. HANS BINDER is a Swiss psychia- 
trist, director of the Cantonal Sanatorium 
at Rheinau. Educated at Heidelberg, 
Ziirich and Basel, he began his teaching 
career at the latter university in 1932 and 
has been extraordinary professor there 
since 1942. Until 1942 he was head physi- 
cian at the Psychiatric Clinic in Basel. His 
more important works are: Die Helldunkel- 
deutungen im psychodiagnostischen Ex- 
periment von Rorschach. Zur Psychologie 
der Zwangsvorgdnge. Das Problem des 
genialen Menschen. Die Geisteskrank- 
heit im Recht. 


THE REVEREND DR. EUGEN BISER is an 
educational administrator concerned with 
religious instruction in the schools of 
Heidelberg. He is a regular contributor 


to philosophic and theological journals 
and has authored several books. Das 
Christusgeheimnis der Sakramente (1950) 
and Erkenne dich in Mir — Von der Kirche 
als dem Leib der Wahrheit (1955) are 
among the more recent. Forthcoming 
studies are ‘The Rise and Fall of Ideals” 
and “The Meaning of Virtue-Symbols.”’ 


PROFESSOR ROBERT BLANCHE occupies 
the chair of Philosophy at the University 
of Toulouse. He has written extensively in 
philosophical periodicals and authored 
several books. The most recent are Les 
attitudes idéalistes (1949) and L’axioma- 
tique (1955) in the well-known “Que-Sais- 
Je” series. Another, Introduction & la 


logique contemporaine, will soon be off 
the press. 


ETIENNE BORNE, for many years has 
been an important figure in French intel- 
lectual life, collaborator on a number of 
reviews. He is secretary general of the 
Centre des Intellectuels Catholiques, 
editor of Recherches et Débats in which 
the discussions of this group are pub- 
lished. An important contribution of his 
own to the philosophy of the spiritual 
life is “Pour une doctrine de I’intériorité.” 
(No. 7, 1954) He has been a frequent 
speaker at the Semaines des Intellectuels 
Catholiques held each year. A transla- 
tion of a work which he co-authored with 
Francois Henry, A Philosophy of Work, 
was published in 1938. 


AUGUST BRUNNER is associate editor 
of the distinguished German magazine, 
Stimmen der Zeit. His editing and writ- 
ings are well known in Europe. He is 
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known to English readers by his Funda- 
mental Questions of Philosophy, trans- 
lated many years ago, and by the more 
recent, A New Creation: toward a the- 
ology of the Christian Life (1955). 


EUGENIO FRUTOS CORTES occupies the 
chair of philosophy at the University of 
Zaragoza. A regular contributor to Span- 
ish magazines he has published numer- 
ous studies of contemporary thought, es- 
pecially of Existentialism. In 1943 he 
published Introduccién a la Filosofia and 
Historia de la Filosofia. More recently, 
Los Sistemas filosoficos (1954). Two forth- 
coming books are Creacién Filoséfica y 
Creacién Poética and Como conocer el 
proprio cardcter. 


JEAN DANIELOU, §S.J., professor of The- 
ology at the Institut Catholique of Paris, 
is krown for his studies in early Chris- 
tian writings and Biblical Theology. He 
is editor of the Patristic series, Sources 
Chrétiennes. His most recent work is a 
study of the dead sea scrolls: Les Manu- 


scripts de la Mer Morte et les origines du 
Christianisme (Editions de l’orante 1957). 
Better known among his works in English 
are Liturgical Piety and The Bible and 
the Liturgy. 


MONSIGNOR ROMANO GUARDINI is 
well-known as the outstanding figure in 
the Catholic life of Germany during the 
past few decades. His influence among 
university students, in the Liturgical Re- 
vival, in the Una Sancta movement is 
known to all. As translations of his works 
appear, English readers are discovering 
the freshness and depth with which he 
has touched every area of Christian 
thought. Of special interest to philos- 
ophers is The Death of Socrates. The 
most recent is The Living God. 


GEORGES GUSDORF, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Strasbourg, 
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has published a number of important 
works. Notable in the field of moral phi- 
losophy are L’Expérience humaine du 
Sacrifice and his Traité de I'L’Existence 
morale. During the past few months have 
appeared Traité de Métaphysique and 
La Vertu de Force. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR D. J. B. HAW- 
KINS is pastor at Godalming, England. 
He is known for his well-turned intro- 
ductory essays to many philosophical 
problems, such as Approach to Philos- 
ophy and Being and Becoming. Last 
year he contributed “The Philosophy of 
Theism” to The New Outline of Modem 
Knowledge edited by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
More recently he has prepared an 
Aquinas Paper, Wittgenstein and the 
Cult of Language. 


PIERRE MESNARD, professor of philos- 
ophy at the Universities of Algiers and 
Poitier, is director of the Centre d'Etudes 
supérieures de la Renaissance de Tours. 
He has written extensively on Descartes, 
edited a critical edition of Les Passions de 
l‘aéme, as well as critical editions of Kant 
and Erasmus. More recently he has been 
recognized as a Kierkegaardian scholar 
of first rank because of such works as 
Le vrai visage de Kierkegaard (Beau- 
chesne 1948), Kierkegaard: sa vie, son 
oeuvre (P.U.F. 1953) and Kierkegaard aux 
prises avec la conscience Francaise 
(Revue Litt. Comparée 1956). 


GENERAL ANDRE METZ received his 
training at the Ecole Polytechnique and 
in the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. He 
served in both World Wars and more 
recently on the administrative staff in 
Berlin. He has long been a student of the 
thought of Emile Meyerson and his stu- 
dies on relativity and quanta theories 
are known. He is a commander in the 
Legion of Honor and at present lives in 
Antony (Seine), France. 





ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE. A 
quarterly journal of philosophy edited by 
the Jesuit Faculty of Philosophy at Vals 
prés le Puy, France. The publisher is 
Beauchesne, 117 rue de Rennes, Paris VI. 


ARCHIVIO DI FILOSOFIA. A multi- 
lingual journal published three times a 
year. Edited by Enrico Castelli, director 
of the Institute of Philosophic studies at 
Rome, it is the official publication of this 
institute. During this current year a spe- 
cial number will be edited on “Phenom- 
enology” and another on “The Philos- 
ophy of Sacred Art.” Published by Fra- 
telli Bocca, Via Flaminia 133, Rome. 


AVGVSTINVS. A new quarterly publi- 
cation interpreting the thought of Saint 
Augustine and underlining its kinship 
with the contemporary world. The first 
number appeared in 1956, under the 
direction of the Recollect Augustinians 
in Madrid. The American representative 
is The Monastery of Saint Augustine, 34th 
and Parallel Road, Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


DIALECTICA. An international, multi- 
lingual, quarterly of philosophy, especial- 
ly concerned with the problems of knowl- 
edge. Founded in 1947 it has been the 
“official” publication of the dialectical 
school of “open philosophy” whose chief 
spokesman, Ferdinand Gonseth, still 
edits the review in Zurich. The business 
address is Editions du Griffon, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. 


contributing journals « 


LES ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES. A 
quarterly review of philosophy edited by 
M. Gaston Berger and sponsored jointly 
by the Universities of Aix-Marseille, Al- 
ger, Bordeaux, Montpellier and Toulouse. 
The business address is Presses Univer- 


sitaires de France, 1 Place Paul-Painlevé, 
Paris VI. 


RESURRECTION. A quarterly review 
of Catholic teaching directed to Chris- 
tians living in the world. This is a new 
publication. The first number appeared 
in April 1956. Published at Bloud et Gay, 
3 rue Garanciére, Paris VI, France. 


REVISTA DE FILOSOFIA, Journal of 
philosophy appearing quarterly in Ma- 
drid at the ‘Luis Vives” Institute of Phi- 
losophy, edited by Manuel Mindan Ma- 
nero. Business address is Serrano 127, 
Madrid, Spain. 


REVUE DHISTORIE ET DE PHILO- 
SOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. A quarterly 
review of religious thought published by 
the Protestant Faculty of Theology at the 
University of Strasbourg under the editor- 
ship of Roger Mehl. The American rep- 
resentative is Mr. Emile Cailliet, 31 Alex- 
ander Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHI- 
LOSOPHIE. Quarterly review spon- 
sored by the state Universities of Belgium. 
Published at 65 avenue Louis Lepourtre, 
Bruxelles. 
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STIMMEN DER ZEIT. A monthly re- 
view of general culture and contempo- 
rary religious problems edited by the 
Jesuit Fathers at Munich. Published by 
the Herder Verlag, Freiburg-in-Breisgau, 
Germany. 


THE TABLET. A British weekly news- 
paper and literary review published since 
1840 at 128 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE. This dis- 
tinguished Parisian monthly under the 
editorship of the Dominicans and for 
many years in the forefront of European 


intellectual life ceased publication with 
the last number of 1956. Its work will 
be continued through studies published 
several times a year in book form under 
the general title RENCONTRES. The pub- 
lisher will be Les Editions du Cerf, 29 
boulevard de Latour-Maubourg, Paris VII. 


WISSENSCHAFT UND WEISHEIT. 
A journal of contemporary thought with- 
in the Augustinian-Franciscan tradition 
of Theology and Philosophy. Edited at 
Duns Scotus Academy in M. Gladbach, 
Germany three times a year. The pub- 
lisher is the Patmos-Verlag, Charlotten- 
strasse 80/86, Dusseldorf 22a, Germany. 








WHAT IS MAN? 


We are often misled by our imagination when we think 
about finite beings. We readily imagine them as little rulers 
in their own realm: beings with restrictions without a doubt, 
but limited only from without. For the rest, masters and 


absolute lords of their activity. Considering only their 
specific differences, ignoring all that is exterior, we see 
them as quite self sufficient. 

What an illusion. It is from within above all that crea- 
tures are incomplete. Lacking of themselves what would 
make them possible or even conceivable, need is woven into 
the very fabric of their being. A need so fundamental that 
there is none like it. They have need, not only of exterior 
nourishment, not only of an external complement, but of 
something that will distinguish them from nothingness. 

To exist, for finite beings, is not necessary. There is 
something borrowed. And to hold onto reality for them is, 
in the first place, to hold onto a Cause, to something other 
than themselves. God is not only an end for them but also 
a source, the origin to which they must cling without ceas- 
ing if they wish to continue to be. Such is man, essentially, 
even before acting — a hunger for God. 








Jean Guettier, “LE SPECTRE DE PROMETHEE.” 
LA PENSEE CATHOLIQUE, No. 43, 1956, p. 16. 
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